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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


AN ENCOURAGING SIGN 


The testing movement seems fairly 
to have entered upon the stage of sober 
second thought. The flood of new 
devices which we have witnessed for 
some years has abated. New tests are 
issued more cautiously. Confidence in 
old ones is less implicit. The inevitable 
reaction which succeeds every period of 
first overenthusiasm for something new 
lias set in. 

One prominent student of tests and 
testing tells us that the results actually 
obtained from classifying and reclassi- 
fying by means of tests are in reality 
less satisfactory than was hoped. An- 
other says that the conditions under 
which tests are generally administered 
are often more or less abnormal and 
that the resulting scores are not to be 
considered as more than approximating 
what the pupils tested can do. 

Investigation of the actual value of 
the man to man comparison used for 
rating officers in the army has shown 
that it is far less reliable than it was 
originally supposed to be. Ultimately 
we shall no doubt know with reasonable 





certainty whether this method can or 
can not be wisely employed in estimat- 
ing the merits of workers in education. 
Meanwhile we shall do well not to 
place undue dependence upon it. 

This would seem to be the most 
reasonable attitude to take toward all 
of the tests and scales so far devised. 
Their origin is too recent and the critical 
study of them too limited to enable 
anyone to prophesy confidently what 
the final verdict on any one of them 
will be. For the most part, moreover, 
the measurement of the more formal 
and superficial aspects of school work 
has been undertaken. Only a small 
fraction of what children go to school 
to learn has been as yet subjected to 
quantitative measurement. Progress 
in school, take it by and large, must 
still be largely inferred. 

Students of measurements, of course, 
know this very well. Nevertheless in 
their enthusiasm for a new and promis- 
ing means for the betterment of edu- 
cation an overenthusiastic attempt has 
been made to “‘sell”’ the measurement 
idea to the school public. This was 
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greatly aided by the publicity given to 
the testing carried on in the army and 
imbued with a sort of patriotic fervor 
by that connection. The sober second 
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thought has:come none too soon. The 
testing idea, like so many other good 
ideas before it, has been greatly in danger 
of injury from some of its fool friends, 


FUNCTIONS OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPAL! 


Guy BATES 
Principal, Dwyer School, Detroit, Michigan 


The functions of the principal of an 
elementary school in large city systems 
is a matter that has been accorded no 
little attention during the last few years. 
This new interest in a position that 
formerly attracted little attention is 
probably an outgrowth of a new em- 
phasis attached to elementary educa- 
tion. The startling facts revealed dur- 
ing the war aroused school authorities 
throughout the entire country to a new 
sense of the responsibility of the school 
to the community. In many instances, 
the increased cost of education resulted 
in a complete reorganization of school 
systems. The small school with few 
teachers, located just around the corner 
from everyman’s door, has given place 
to the large, centrally located school, 
accommodating many hundreds of 
school children, and with a large corps 
of teachers. 

Not only has the principal of the 
elementary school been forced to as- 
sume the burden of a school of increased 
size, but the rapid progress in elemen- 
tary education has also added new 
and more varied responsibilities. The 
application of intelligence tests . in 


1 All rights reserved by the author. 


elementary education has opened up a 
new line of study for the principal that 
threatens to revolutionize the whole 
scheme of elementary school practice. 
An entirely new field has been opened 
by our present system of achievement 
tests and measurements, and the time 
is rapidly approaching, if it has not 
already arrived, when the principal 
must be an expert in this field. Teach- 
ers are leaving training institutions all 
over the country with a fund of techni- 
cal knowledge concerning educational 
matters that challenges the administra- 
tive ability of the principal. The day 
is rapidly approaching when the prin- 
cipal will need something more than the 
authority, inherent in his position, to 
carry him along successfully — he must 
be able to support his opinion with facts 
of scientific study and research. So 
rapid has been this new development 
that many principals are finding them- 
selves hard pressed for sufficient time to 
properly care for the many problems 
that are confronting them. 

Realizing the new importance that is 
being attached to the elementary school 
principalship, a committee of Detroit 
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principals undertook the problem of 
finding out just what the principal’s 
work is in actual practice and in what 
respect it differs from the ideal as 
viewed by them. The problem was 
approached through the medium of a 
questionnaire, prepared by the com- 
mittee and distributed to the principals. 
They were asked to record in detail’ 
each activity carried on by them during 
the day for an entire week, noting the 
time spent on the activity in each case. 


accounts in many cases for the unusual 
amount of time devoted to community 
leadership. Principals were asked to 
indicate the time spent-on this type of 
work after school hours, also all time 
spent on professional study outside of 
school hours. The study was carried 
on during the third week of the month. 
It was pointed out by some principals 
that it was not a typical week as far as 
the amount of time necessary to care 
for the clerical work was concerned, 





Activity 











Adminstrat/o) TZ 5 / 
Supervisio) ——_——_-:£ 36 
Clerical ee /O 
Community leadership 3 
Professors study 
Unclassitied 
D1aGRAM I. Per cent of time devoted to various duties by Detroit principals. 


At the end of the week, these reports 
were sent to the District principals, 
who undertook the task of tabulating 
the results. Reports were received from 
112 principals, representing schools of 
all types of organization and all sorts 
of school population. 

The activities of the principals were 
classified under five broadly defined 
headings: administration, supervision, 
clerical work, community leadership, 
and professional study. The week 
selected for the study was a typical one 
in every respect except that a ‘‘ Father 
and Son’”’ program was carried out dur- 
ing the week in several schools, which 


since the first and last weeks of the 
school month represent the periods of 
heaviest work. But inasmuch as all 
large schools in Detroit are now pro- 
vided with clerks, this was not thought 
to be an important factor. 

Diagram 1 shows the median per 
cent of a six-hour school day spent on 
each of these functions as tabulated. 
It was assumed that all administrative, 
supervisory, and clerical work was per- 
formed during the school day. As indi- 
cated in the diagram, principals were 
found to be spending ninety-seven per 
cent of the school day on these duties, 
the other three per cent being devoted 
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to community leadership and _profes- 
sional study, approximately one per 
cent being unclassifiable. Two things 
worthy of note are revealed in this dia- 
gram: first, that Detroit principals are 
enslaved by the routine affairs of their 
schools to the extent of fifty-one per 
cent of their time; second, and more 
encouraging, is the fact that they are 
spending only ten per cent of their time 
on clerical work as against twenty-five 
per cent for Seattle principals, accord- 
ing to Principal Worth McClure, in a 
study reported in the Elementary School 
Journal, March, 1921. 























En- | Admin 
; Super- | Cler- 
roll- | istra vision | ical 
ment tion 
Fifteen schools hav- 
ing clerks....... 900 963 613 62 
Fifteen schools hav- 
ing noclerks....| 550 613 588 325 





TaBLeE I. Median enrollment and median 
number of minutes per week spent on the various 
duties of the principal in fifteen schools having 
clerks and fifteen schools having no clerks. 


The tabulations in Table I throw 
further light on the question of clerical 
work by principals. Two groups of 
fifteen schools each were selected, one 
group representing the larger schools of 
the city in which clerks are employed. 
These schools have a median enroll- 
ment of 900 pupils against a median 
enrollment of 550 for the group of 
smaller schools in which no clerical 
assistance is provided. It is interesting 
to note that only sixty-two minutes per 
week are devoted to clerical work in the 
first group, while the second group, with 
an enrollment only sixty per cent as 
large as the first group, spends a total 
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of 325 minutes per week on this type of 
work, 

One other item worthy of note js 
revealed by this table: the time result- 
ing from freeing the principal from 
clerical duties is almost entirely ab- 
sorbed by the routine duties of admin- 
istration, since only slightly more time 
is given to the supervision of instruction 
in this group than in the group having 
no clerks. 

Diagram 2 presents not only the 
median but also the ranges for the per 
cent of time spent on each of the prin- 
cipal’s chief functions. All types of 
principals are revealed in this diagram, 
from the one who spends almost the 
entire day on administrative routine to 
the other who spends almost half his 
time caring for the clerical end of the 
job. No attempt has been made to find 
out in what sort of situations these 
extreme scores were made, but it is safe 
to assume that they were not in schools 
of the largest size. At least one princi- 
pal in the system has been able so to 
delegate the routine of administration 
as to require only ten per cent of his 
day. 

Accompanying the blanks sent to 
principals on which they were asked to 
record the details of their activities 
were questionnaires asking that an 
estimate be made of the proper amount 
of time that, in their judgment, a prin- 
cipal should spend upon each of these 
five functions under ideal conditions. 
The median for these estimates, to- 
gether with the median from estimates 
by a group of college professors in 
schools of education in the leading uni- 
versities throughout the country, are 
shown in Diagram 3. This estimate by 
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the university group is taken from 
a similar study made by Principal 
Worth McClure, Seattle, Washington, 
to which reference has already been 
made. 

In actual practice principals are 
spending fifty-one per cent of the day 
on administrative affairs, while they 
estimate that in an ideal situation they 


Principals were asked to rank the five 
functions, usually performed by them, 
in the order of their importance as they 
considered them. The results are given 
in Table II. Twenty principals out of 
a total of 112 give first rank to adminis- 
tration; sixty-six give first place to 
supervision; none would give first place 
to clerical work, and only one holds 


should spend only twenty-two per cent¥ community leadership in such high 














Administration 
NA ARINC, 
ee 
Low — 

Supervision 
High ee ee re ee 
Med 7) Wms 5 6 
Low was 

Clerical 
Nigh ee ae 
Median wamn /0 
Low 10 
DIAGRAM 2. Range in per cent of time devoted to the various activities of the principal. 


of the day on this work. This compares 
very favorably with the estimate of 
twenty per cent by the university 
group. In the matter of supervision of 
instruction they exceed the estimate of 
the university group by six per cent, 
while in practice they fall four per cent 
below. In clerical duties the present 
practice of Detroit principals has reached 
the ideal as fixed by the college men, 
while they are exceeding their own esti- 
mate by three per cent. 


| 
| 

















Rank I | 2 3 4 5 
Administration......... | 20 | 56 | 21 | 15 o 
a ra | 66 | 37 71 2 o 
Re er ee oo} oO I 4 | 107 
Community Leadership..| 1 2135 | 72 2 
Professional Study...... 24 | 18 | 50 | 18 2 











TABLE II. Relative importance of the prin- 
cipal’s daily activities as ranked by 112 Detroit 
principals. 


esteem. It is interesting to observe 
that twenty-four principals give first 
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rank to professional study, while eighty- 
two per cent rank it higher than fourth 
place. Perhaps the most disappointing 
feature of the table is the comparatively 
low ranking given to community leader- 
ship. But this is probably explained by 
the fact that the major part of this type 
of work is done outside school hours, 
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that there is little or no uniformity of 
practice among them. Two schools of 
approximately the same size and sur- 
rounded by precisely the same condi- 
tions vary widely in the amount of time 
devoted to a single function. This is 
simply an indication of a difference of 
opinion as to what is of most importance 
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Actual per cent oF 
schoo/ day 
Estimated by 
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Estimated by 
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particularly in the evening. It would 
be unfortunate, indeed, if there were 
any failure on the part of principals of 
elementary schools to comprehend fully 
the importance of this phase of their 
work. 

A detailed analysis of the reports of 
individual principals clearly indicates 









1From a study made by Worth McClure, Seattle, and published in the Elementary School Journal tor March, 1921. 


DIAGRAM 3. Comparative study of the actual amount of time spent by Detroit 
principals, and time estimated as ideal by university professors. 


to the successful operation of a school. 
The theory that different types of 
schools of approximately the same en- 
rollment vary in the amount of time 
necessary for administration is gener- 
ally prevalent among principals. It is 
not the unusual thing for principals in 
schools which are located in distinctly 
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foreign communities to maintain that 
the administrative duties in such schools 
is a much heavier burden than in 
schools which are centered in American 
neighborhoods. 

An inspection of Table III indicates 
quite clearly that this is not necessarily 
true. School B, with an enrollment of 
only 351 pupils, requires 1109 minutes 
per week of the principal’s time for 
administration; School B’, with an en- 
rollment of more than twice as many 
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is shown by the fact that School C, — 
Table III, located in a foreign com- 
munity with an enrollment of 1603 
pupils, requires only one-half as much 
time for administrative purposes as 
School C’, which has only 1361 pupils 
and is located in a purely American 
neighborhood. | 

A careful study of Table III indicates 
rather clearly that it is not the size of 
the school, the type of neighborhood in 
which the school is located, nor the 
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672 
351 
772 
1603 
1361 
821 
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120 
1032 
1109 
360 
425 
955 
549 
1420 
952 
915 


435 
940 
940. 
624 
220 
656 


Yes 
Y 360 


No 























TABLE III. Comparison of matched schools. 


pupils as School B and situated in the 
midst of an Italian community, can be 
administered in 360 minutes per week. 
It is interesting to note, however, in the 
study of these two schools that the time 
saved by a more economical administra- 
tion of School B’ is not utilized in a 
supervisory capacity, but much of it is 
consumed by clerical demands. 

Again, it is frequently maintained 
that the size of the school determines 
the amount of time necessary to be set 
aside for administrative functions. That 
this contention is not necessarily true 


question of clerical assistance, but 
rather the principal himself. It is an 
easy matter for the principal to become 
so involved in the purely mechanical 
details of the organization that there is 
little time for the more essential func- 
tions of good school practice. 

A majority of the 112 principals 
involved in this study have declared 
that supervision of instruction is the 
most important piece of work that the 
principal is expected to perform. It 
might be well to inquire into the nature 
of the supervision that is being done. 
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No account of the method of supervi- 
sion employed was attempted in this 
study, but it is safe to assume that in 
many instances it was purely of an 
inspectional nature. 

It was not the purpose of this study 
to enter into a discussion of the question 
of good and bad school management, but 
rather to determine just how long it 
took the principal to perform the differ- 
ent types of work in his school. The 
question whether administration or su- 
pervision is of more worth is one that 
can never be definitely settled. They 
are of relative importance, since one 
depends directly upon the other. It is 
not reasonable to hope that the av- 
erage elementary school principal will 
ever be able so to organize his school 
that he can devote much more time to 
the supervision of instruction than he 
is now doing. The only chance for a 
solution of the problem is to give the 
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principal a more efficient method of at- 
tack which will enable him to make a 
better use of the time that he has at 
his disposal for this work. It is only 
through increased interest in  super- 
vision that he will be able to find more 
time for it. 

On the whole, the situation presents 
many encouraging features that lead 
one to believe that the importance of 
the elementary school principalship has 
taken an upward trend, and that it is 
rapidly progressing from a purely ad- 
ministrative-clerical stage to a real job 
that will challenge the respect of the 
leaders in every field of education. In 
the whole realm of education there is no 
better opportunity to do a fine piece of 
constructive educational work than in 
the elementary school. It only remains 
for us to seize the opportunity that con- 
fronts us and prepare ourselves for a 


responsibility that is seldom equalled. 








MEETINGS OF TEACHERS IN A SCHOOL DISTRICT — III’ 


Rose A. CARRIGAN 
Principal, Shurtleff School, South Boston, Massachusetts 


PROGRAMS FOR THE DISTRICT OR 
BUILDING 


It is obvious that a program suited to 
arouse the interest and enthusiasm of 
every individual in a group of primary 
school teachers might be wholly inap- 
propriate at a meeting of all the 
teachers of a district which included 
grades I through IX. The same thing 
would be true in the case of the teachers 
of a building if the classes had a wide 
scope of grades. The program would 


need to center about a broader teaching 
interest for the teachers of an entire 
building housing six grades, IV through 
IX, than for a building housing only 


grades I through III. 

If it is necessary for the monthly 
meeting to bring together teachers of 
many different grades, the programs 
must be largely inspirational in char- 
acter. They cannot deal with specific 
grade problems. For a limited number 
of months an individual school subject 
could be considered in its broader 
implications and connections, but the 
treatment would be wholly different 
from that accorded it in a group in- 
terested in the same specific classroom 
difficulties, the same problems experi- 
enced by the learners. 

The best types of programs for a 
group of teachers representing work in 
many different grades are programs 
dealing with broad considerations, as: 
new teaching points of view; new 


1Continued from the December number. 


school policies, their growth and pos- 
sibilities; means for improving the 
moral standards of all pupils; and 
purely inspirational matter of various 
kinds. But wherever possible it is a 
better plan to gather together teachers 
who have at least in general a similarity 
of teaching interests. 


PROGRAMS FOR TEACHERS HAVING 
SIMILARITY OF TEACHING INTERESTS 


Specific interests and problems of 
teachers doing closely allied work are 
more nearly alike than are those of 
teachers who are at work with pupils 
having greater variance in age and 
accomplishment. <A larger number of 
topics will make appeal to everyone 
in the group if the personnel is made up 
entirely of primary grade teachers or 
of teachers of any other three successive 
grades. These teachers are all inter- 
ested in what just precedes and just 
follows their own courses of study. It 
is an easy matter to deepen their 
interest in continuity of development, 
a matter of great importance. Subject 
matter, methods of presenting specific 
topics, as, for example, subtraction, or 
reading for thought-getting from the 
start, or the more general methods of 
procedure such as how to promote 
democratic relations in the school — 
in short, any topic concerning what to 
teach and how to teach it to the 
primary school child— would be a 
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suitable topic for the open forum 
discussion, for the outside speaker, 
or for the professional reading of the 
teachers. 

What is true of unity of interest 
among primary school teachers is 
equally true for teachers of the elemen- 
tary or intermediate school. In these 
latter groups, much could be gained 
from discussion of any of the following 
topics which have been reported as 
forming programs for teachers’ meet- 
ings in the Columbian School in Den- 
ver, Colorado: 

. Classroom Management. 

. Physical Examinations. 

. Program Making. 

. Marking System. 

. Art of Questioning. 

. Parallel Classes vs. the Coaching System. 
. Socialized Recitation. 

. Problem and Project Methods. 

. Supervised Study. 

. Educational Measurements. 

. Language Games and Oral English. 
. Professional Ethics. 

13. Influence of War on Education. 


CON AM hw DN 


=— = 
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The similarity of interest in a group 
of teachers at work with the same 
departmental subject, as English or 
History, is too obvious to need ex- 


pansion here. The what to teach — 
that is, the specific points — the when 
to teach, the how to teach, and the 
inspirational helps to be gained from 
books, speakers, visits, and demon- 
strations furnish a rich program of 
great excellence. 

Whatever may be the topics which 
find a place in the year’s plan for 
teachers’ meetings of any group, the 
principal should have in mind that the 
great purpose is to help the teacher to 
teach better because she has been 
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given ‘‘a clearer vision of the varied 
and especially the more comprehensive 
aims of education, a better under. 
standing of the capacities, needs, and 
possibilities of pupils; a greater appreci- 
ation of the social consequences of the 
teacher’s work; and ever better, ever 
higher, and ever more valid ideals of 
democratic education.” 


A SPEcIFIC PLAN OF PROFESSIONAL MEETINGs 
FOR TEACHERS OF THE SHURTLEFF SCHOOL, 
Now IN OPERATION — TYPES AND FREQUENCY 


I. Primary school teachers’ meetings, one each 
month, attendance required. 
1. Meeting of teachers of grades I, II, III, one 
meeting every two months. 
. Meeting of teachers of same grade, one 
meeting every two months. 
Note. — Grade meetings and meetings of 
the entire group are held in alternate 
months. 


II. Elementary school teachers’ meetings. 
1. Entire body, once a month, attendance 
required. 
2. Grade meetings, 
optional. 


encouraged, attendance 


III. Intermediate school teachers’ meetings. 
Entire body, once a month, attendance re- 
quired. 


PROGRAMS — PRIMARY SCHOOL TEACHERS’ 
MEETINGS 


A. General meetings of the entire body. (Under 
each Roman numeral is given the program 
for a single month.) 


I. Oral English — Purposes defined, topics 
suggested, aim for the month developed 
Discussion opened by the principal. 
Contributions by the teachers voluntary. 
For inspiration— message from an 
eminent lecturer on the subject. 


II. Oral English — Reports by teachers of 
results of plan formulated the previous 
month. Plan revised for the following 
month. For inspiration — brief selec- 
tions read. 
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III. Oral English. 
1. Demonstration — A selected number of 
pupils from each class came and talked. 
The classes showed the variety of 
objectives held by different teachers. 
2. Discussion — Questions raised and an- 
swered by teachers. 


IV. Reading for thought from the start. 

1. Principal described an ideal. 

2. Matter opened for discussion of opinions. 

3. Aim formulated. 

4. Good material aids for teaching dis- 
played. 

. Beautiful picture book constructed by a 

class from an outside district exhibited. 


V. Reading for thought — Outside speaker. 
Inspirational story at close. 


VI. Reading for thought by a first grade 
class — Demonstrated by pupils. Dis- 
cussion of strength and weakness after 
children were dismissed. 


VII. Reading for thought — Outside speaker. 
Same point of view as before but 
different material used. Inspirational 
story at close. 


VIII. Spelling — Newly proposed plan ex- 
plained by principal. Discussion of 
specific helps. 


B. Grade Meetings. 


I. Grade I group — Reports given by one 
teacher of interesting matter gathered at 
an improvement course for teachers which 
she regularly attended. Discussion by 
other members of the group. 


II. Grade II group — Interpreting the Course 
of Study; continued from month to 
month. 


III. Grade III group — Making a study of 
textbooks authorized for the grade; con- 
tinued from month to month. 


PROGRAMS — ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS’ 
MEETINGS 
I. Oral English. 
1. Purposes viewed — topics for consideration 
suggested. 
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2. Principal proposed five criteria to be used 
by each child on his own productions. 
Typewritten copies given to each teacher. 

3. Report of progress by sixth-grade pupils 
to be given at a meeting two months 
hence. 


II. Oral English. 

I. Illustration of topics and two-minute 
speeches by students from Teachers’ 
College of the City of Boston. 

2. Opening remarks by their teacher. 

3. Criticism by classmates. 

4. Discussion — teachers and students of the 
college participants. 


III. Oral English. 

1. Reports from sixth-grade teachers. 

2. Discussion. 

3. Proposal to place in principal’s office each 
Monday the English program for the 
week, these programs to be used as a 
basis for discussion at teachers’ meetings. 


IV. Oral English. 

1. Reports from fifth grade. 

2. A selected number of pupils present to 
illustrate the subsequent reports of their 
teachers. 

3. Games and other features representative 
of means for fascinating drill. 

4. Discussion. 


V. Oral English. 
1. Reports from fourth-grade teachers. 
2. Illustrations by a selected number of fourth- 
grade pupils. 
3. Discussion of teachers’ weekly reports. 


VI. English, Oral and Written. 
1. Outside speaker who had achieved marked 
success in English in another district. 
She presented an original plan which she 
had used in another district. 
. Questions raised by the teachers. 


. English, Oral and Written. 
. Outside speaker of previous month. 

. Continuation of the account of her work. 
. Point of view and accomplishment an 
inspiration. 

. Distribution — of 

help. 


typed suggestions for 
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VIII. English. 

1. Reports on the accomplishment of pupils 
in the use of the criteria for judging good 
sentences. 

2. Reports on best books dealing with the 

subject of teaching spoken English. 

. Distribution of typewritten model com- 
positions — poor, good, very good, excel- 
lent, and superior — used in Chicago. 

IX. Ideals for teachers. 

1. Report by the principal of a lecture given by 
a Boston Assistant Superintendent. 

2. Discussion of ways and means. 

X. Spelling. 

1. Presentation by the principal of a new plan 
for the teaching of spelling. 

2. Open forum discussion of difficulties, and 

of ways and means. 

. Consideration of next topic to be treated. 

4. Selection of arithmetic (a particularly weak 
response in this subject experienced from 
pupils of this school). 

. Plan made for fourth-grade teachers to 
show to the group at the next meeting 
their exact method of presentation of all 
major points in fourth-grade course of 
study in arithmetic. 


Ge 


&e 


ow 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL TEACHERS’ 
MEETINGS, GRADES VII, VIII, AND IX 


The year’s work was based on the 
study and discussion of The Junior 
High School Idea, by Van Denburg. 
All the chapters were assigned in 
September, and each month the ideas 
expressed in two chapters were con- 
sidered. All teachers agreed to do the 


Oct. Chapter I — Introduction — P. 

Nov. = XV — Socialized Recitation — P. 

Dec. ‘ V — General Method — P. 

Jan. re XIII — Study Alone — P. 

Feb. = XIV — Project — P. 

March a II — Use of Tests — P. 

April i XVI — Field Work — (T. of Geog.). “ 
May “XVII — Written Examinations — P. Pr 
June a XX— Teacher Participation 


Administration — P. 
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reading each month and to take part 
in the discussion, regardless of the 
assigned leadership. 

Discussion was defined as remarks 
which 

1. Reénforce the view of the speaker. 

2. Oppose the view of the speaker with 
statement of reasons or illustrations. 

3. Present prospective or experienced diffi. 
culties. 

4. Raise questions or problems concerning 
dangers, weaknesses of proposed plan, 
ways and means, administration, or 
probable difficulties to be encountered. 

5. Illustrate any point made by the author or 
by a participant in the discussion. 

The chapters to be discussed were 
assigned in pairs but not in the order 
in which they occur in the book. At 
the first session, consideration was 
given to but one chapter that there 
might be abundant time to communi- 
cate the point of view and the desire 
for a more complete threshing out of 
the subject. It was planned to discuss 
the first chapter in each pair, with one 
exception, under the voluntary leader- 
ship of the principal. Agreement of 
each teacher to become leader for one 
chapter was secured. Her choice was 
to be based upon close connection of 
the subject matter involved with her 
own departmental work. The com- 
plete program is given below. 


X — Soc. Science — T. 
- VII — Mathematics — T. 
si VIII — French — T. 


Chapter 


zh IX — Gen. Science — T. 
‘i VI — English — T. 
XI — Art Appreciation — T. 
XVIII — Ratings — T. 
in XIX — Pupil Self-Govern- 
ment — T. 


Key — P indicates principal as the leader; T indicates teacher as the leader. 








MEETINGS OF TEACHERS IN A SCHOOL DISTRICT 


There has been no attempt at these 
meetings to adhere strictly and ex- 
clusively to the text; rather the text has 
been used to stimulate thought and 
discussion. Sometimes the author's 
idea has been compared with the 
thoughts of other authors by way 
either of reénforcement or of opposition. 
Dullness has been averted by the 
variety of treatment. 

At the February meeting, in support 
of the discussion of General Science, a 
class supplied an illustration of the 
project method in laboratory practice. 
Thus was exemplified the best thought 
of both chapters assigned for considera- 
tion on this occasion. The meeting 
took place in the Science Laboratory. 
The work was conducted by a teacher of 
eminence on the faculty of the Me- 
chanic Arts High School. 


At the April meeting a talk was 
given by a principal of another school 
who has been highly successful in field 
work and thoroughly enjoys it. 

At each meeting an attempt was 
made to introduce something of in- 


spirational character. This sometimes 
took the form of a poem, sometimes a 
bit of cheer brought in by a member 
from an improvement course. Once 
it was the reading of a magazine article 
entitled ‘‘The Joys of Teaching.” 

Reports from those who have been 
attending these sessions encourage the 
belief that when at monthly meetings 
teachers receive genuine help in their 
classroom problems, an enlargement of 
their professional horizon, or inspira- 
tion toward the fostering of the highest 
ideals of service to little children, they 
welcome the teachers’ meeting as a 
distinct privilege. 
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MOTIVATING THE COURSE IN TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 
FOR THE TEACHER-IN-TRAINING 


Emma B. GRANT 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 


Students in training for teaching in 
the elementary grades develop various 
points of view toward the course in 
Tests and Measurements. There is 
always the extrinsic interest in the 
course because it is required in the sen- 
ior year and a good record must be 
made. Many students are interested in 
figuring, and for this group the finding 
of medians, averages, modes, quartiles, 
etc., presents enough of a problem in 
itself. Many students are also inter- 
ested in writing the imaginary or real 
reports to a teacher, suggesting ways 
and means of improving her instruction, 
according to the test findings. 

But such interests are surely inade- 
quate to justify the statement that it is 
a motivated course, where these are the 
only interests. Room teachers who 
have had no training in the more scien- 
tific procedures of testing are prone to 
ask, ‘‘What is the good of testing?” 

One of the tests of the efficiency of our 
teaching is the degree to which the stu- 
dent goes out of the class with ‘abiding 
and worthwhile interests’’ in the sub- 
ject. Does the ‘activity lead to fur- 
ther activity” so that the student car- 
ries on the work voluntarily? Or does 
she test pupils only in case the adminis- 
trative officers demand it? Does she 
use results to diagnose individual cases, 
to apply remedies, and later to retest 
and again diagnose? Does she know 
where and why her class makes certain 


scores, and does she know that she 
knows? When the movement for test- 
ing was new, it is quite possible that we 
stressed too much the giving of tests, 
the figures on paper, the tests them- 
selves, in order to awaken teachers to 
the need of a more scientific procedure 
than their own too fallible judgments, 
Colonel Parker used to say, ‘‘ There is no 
such thing as a bad boy.” This was 
probably an extreme statement, made 
in order to waken people to the need of 
diagnosing the case. So it was perhaps 
justifiable to launch the movement with 
the emphasis on giving the tests. But 
the time is here, if the testing work is to 
prove its real value, for the stress to be 
more and more placed on remedial 
measures. 

In order to send out prospective 
teachers with some ‘abiding, worth- 
while interests’”’ and a real desire to 
make tests function in classroom activ- 
ity by causing changes in pupils, the 
following procedure was carried out in 
the psychology classes of a large city 
training school for teachers. 


THE SITUATION 


1. Senior students numbering thirty- 
four in a class of Tests and Measure- 
ments in a city training school. 

2. A training school for observation 
and practice in the same building as the 
normal department. 

3. Splendid codperation between the 
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psychology department and the critic 
teacher in charge of the fourth grade 
pupils of the practice school. This 
teacher had asked that tests be given in 
her room as she was anxious to diagnose 
the work of her pupils and, as she said, 
“to do something about it.”’ 

4. The students had observed the ad- 
ministering of the Otis Intelligence 
Tests in the room by the psychology 
instructor. They had then scored the 
tests, worked out the IQ from the Otis 
IB and grouped the pupils accordingly. 
The teacher, at their suggestion, had 
reseated her room, dividing into upper, 
middle, and lower groups. 

5. Following the intelligence test, 
many students were allowed to assist in 
giving and scoring tests in several 
rooms, both in the practice school and 
in the various public schools to which 
they were regularly assigned for prac- 
tice teaching. The students asked if 
they might do this and it was super- 
vised. 

6. The students, guided by a text- 
book, which was supplemented by prac- 
tice, were becoming very much inter- 
ested in achievement tests, especially 
reading tests. A group of them offered 
to test the pupils of this fourth-grade 
room. They chose the Ayres-Burgess 
Reading Scale. It was chosen largely 
because copies were available at the 
time. Their further desire to do this 
was increased by the fact that the 
teacher was dissatisfied with the reading 
in her room. The real motive of this 
test was to improve instruction; the 
test was a means to that end. The 
students, the teacher, and the psychol- 
ogy instructor consciously worked to- 
ward that goal. 


I9I 


THE WORKING OUT OF THE PROBLEM 


There were forty-two pupils in the 
room which was seated for thirty-six 
pupils. The conditions for giving any 
test or for applying remedial measures 
were those often encountered in a large 
city system. The senior class was in- 
structed in the giving of the test and 
various members tried out their proce- 
dure as to routine matters, such as 
directions, etc., with their own group. 
The class then voted on the one student 
who they thought could best give the 
test. The class, the psychology teacher, 
and the room teacher were present when 
the student gave the test. The stu- 
dents scored the papers. The following 
scores were made: 


100-1 
94-1 
88-1 
82-2 
76-5 
79-5 
64-3 
58-4 
7 
46-7 
40-3 
34-2 
28-1 


The extremes were 100 and‘28. 
The average was 59- 
The median score was 58. 


The students then divided the scores 
into quartiles. The teacher asked that 
she be allowed to start with not more 
than three divisions. The upper quar- 
tile became the rapid advance group. 
The third and second quartiles were put 
together in a normal rate group. The 
lowest quartile became the slow-moving 
group. The quartiles were rather 
roughly made and by frequent consulta- 
tion with the teacher, the students tak- 
ing her opinions into full consideration. 
This very democratic procedure made it 
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quite possible to do many things that 
a dogmatic attitude would have pre- 
vented. The quartiles thus arranged 
stood as follows: 


100-1 
94-1 
88-1 
82-2 
76-5 


Upper Quartile—Rapid Advance Group 


70-5 
64-3 
58-4 
52-7 


Middle Group—Normal rate 


46-7 
40-3 
34-2 
28-1 


Lowest Quartile—Slow-moving group 


42 


The students in their educational psy- 
chology class then talked over the re- 
port to be given to the teacher. As the 
points were discussed, the psychology 
instructor put them on the blackboard. 
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Committees were appointed to prepare 

the 

1. Frequency distribution and all statistical work. 

2. A graph. 
3. List of pupils’ names with scores and above 
groupings. 

. Remedial measures. 

. A committee to follow up and report to the 
psychology class on the use of remedial 
measures. 

The following. is a copy of the report 
to the teacher, dealing with remedial 
measures: 

1. We suggest that the rapid advance 
group be allowed to read library books 
or suitable children’s magazines and 
that they be temporarily excused from 
the regular reading period. 

Note.—The regular period had al- 
ways been used for the school reader or 
a definite supplementary reader. All 
pupils had a copy of the same book. 

2. That the normal rate group pro- 
ceed as before till they have completed 
the work required in the course of study. 
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3. That the slow-moving group be 
given easier reading, special drills with 
phrase cards, definite plans for home 
study, and individual assistance by the 
student-teacher. 

4. That a plan for giving Friday 
Book Reports be worked out and fol- 
lowed by the rapid advance group. 
The report found in the Baltimore 
County Course of Study was suggested, 
or one similar. 

5. That the school librarian be con- 
sulted and that children be sent to her 
for her approval of books brought from 
home for school reading. 


RESULTS REPORTED BY THE TEACHER TO 
THE STUDENTS AND OBSERVED BY 
THE PSYCHOLOGY INSTRUCTOR 


1. The children were told fully of the 
reason for the test, the scores, the mode, 
and the specific things needed by each 
person in order to move up into the next 
group. Sometimes a note was written 
toa mother, asking her to time the read- 
ing and see if any speed could be de- 
veloped. Often a child asked for work 
to be taken home, or to read in the 
period when written work was com- 
pleted. 

2. In a short time many pupils asked 
if they might take another test to see if 
they had improved. This was given by 
the room teacher later. She considered 
it rather hopeful for tests, when children 
asked to have them given. She gave 
the Gray Silent Reading Test. 

3. A few very questionable books 
were brought from home. The pupils 
were sent to the Librarian. In several 
cases she was able to substitute an 
equally thrilling tale, but of a better 
type. 
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4. The book reports given in the 
Friday reading period were so popular 
that three children from the slow-mov- 
ing group asked if they might each 
prepare one. 

5. There was a great desire on the 
part of the student teachers to study 
individual needs. For example, H. M., 
the child who scored highest on the 
Ayres-Burgess Scale, had previously 
shown no marked interest in reading— 
or anything. She was lazy, indifferent, 
careless, and constantly tardy in school. 
The test showed what she was capable 
of doing. The teacher spurred her on, 
and the child’s joy in achievement 
carried her into fields of imagination 
and information hitherto unknown. 

6. One of the greatest incentives to 
reading was the keeping of a reading 
list by each child. It was called ‘‘Good 
Books I Have Read.”’ The lists were 
later put together into a grade booklet. 
From the list the book reports were 
chosen. The teacher compared the 
number and type of books read with the 
score of each child on the test. This 
showed a high correlation between the 
scores, the length, and quality of the 
list. The pupil who scored 100 was not 
present when her list was collected, so 
the next high score was 94. 


Scores No. of books read 


94 Rapid Advance Group 13 
88 “se “ “cc 2 I 
76 oe “ “cc 9 


70 Normal Rate Group 12 


70 “i “ce “cc 9 
70 sé “ “ec 9 


46 Slow Moving Group 
40 sé “ “ 
2 8 “ a“ “oe 
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A report of this work was given to 
three of the psychology classes. These 
classes had not had a chance to par- 
ticipate in the testing. The student, in 
giving the report, quoted the room 
teacher as saying, ‘‘ This test has stimu- 
lated the reading in my room more than 
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any other one thing that has been done, 
I wish I might have more such follow- 
up work in testing.” 

Would not a few more motivated 
courses in Tests and Measurements 
answer the question too frequently 
asked, ‘‘What is the good of testing?” 


THE AUDITORIUM PERIOD AS OPERATED IN GARY, 
INDIANA—III* 


Joun G. ROSSMAN 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Gary, Indiana 


WHY AN AUDITORIUM PERIOD 


Less than a score of years ago the 
city of Gary, Indiana, was not in 
existence. On a barren, sand-covered 
area a city has sprung up which today 
has a population of about 75,000 
within its confines. Its development 
has been attended with circumstances 
no different from those of any other 
American community except that its 
very rapid growth and its cosmopoli- 
tan population have made its social 
and industrial problems most challeng- 
ing. 

When Dr. William A. Wirt accepted 
the city school superintendency in 1906, 
he envisaged in a very large way the 
enormous problem and the splendid 
opportunity before him. Fortunately, 
too, he felt that the schools of the early 
twentieth century had become almost 
entirely study schools touching in but 
few places the child’s own life and 
needs, and almost entirely ignoring 


1 Continued from December number. 


those of the community. He therefore 
set about to enrich the school curricu- 
lum and to make part of the child’s 
everyday life not only study but also 
work and play. He particularly wished 
to meet the new social conditions, 
now receiving nation-wide recognition, 
which accompany the concentration of 
population in cities and which make the 
rearing and educating of children an 
ever greater responsibility. 

In the course of the evolution of this 
enrichment of the curriculum he came 
face to face with the problem of meeting 
certain needs which had not previously 
been met in a very satisfactory way in 
the traditional school, except in a few 
cases at an enormous expense, and to 
which the ordinary classroom would 
not readily lend itself, or at least in no 
better way. As one of the agencies in 
helping to attain the desired outcomes, 
the auditorium period was inaugurated 
and has been developed. 


All rights reserved by the author. 
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PURPOSES OF THE AUDITORIUM PERIOD 


In evaluating the activities of the 
public schools and the needs of the 
community, it was very evident that 
little was being done to develop a 
wholesome group and social conscious- 
ness. The very foundations of our 
democracy had their beginnings in this, 
but little by little, with the division of 
labor and the high degree of specializa- 
tion, this wholesome consciousness has 
been supplanted in many cases by a 
consciousness narrow and partisan in 
its outlook. Even in the adult world 
this need was making itself felt to the 
extent of calling forth the formation 
of our present-day noon civic organiza- 
tions and other similar groups. The 
auditorium in Gary has been so or- 
ganized and developed as to stress this 
outstanding need. 

The ordinary classroom, with its 
small numbers, selected on an artificial 
basis and tending more and more to be 
organized on the basis of ability, to- 
gether with its formal point of view and 
its over-crowded curriculum, does not 
lend itself readily to the development of 
group and social consciousness. The 
auditorium period, on the other hand, 
has been made a means of bringing to 
children a realization of the advantages 
and possibilities of such codperative 
group activity. Here in larger numbers 
than in the ordinary class group pupils 
of different abilities and with a wider 
range of interests participate in ac- 
tivities which their civic community 
demands. In upper grades the audito- 
rium league has been organized: 
caucuses are called, elections are held, 
student officers preside, parliamentary 
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procedure is followed, and the business 
of the league is conducted on a demo- 
cratic basis. In all grades pupils 
quickly sense and appreciate the ad- 
vantages of codperative endeavor; for 
example, campaigns for correct pos- 
ture, better English, higher scholarship, 
courtesy, etc., are as real to these 
citizens as was the recent presidential 
election to the adult, and beyond 
doubt a much larger percentage of 
these younger citizens actually express 
themselves in their campaigns than 
do the adults in national elections. 
School citizenship such as a democracy 
demands is actually being realized in 
the Gary auditoriums. Pupils partici- 
pate both as leaders and as followers 
and a genuine social solidarity is in the 
process of development. 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE AUDIENCE 


The auditorium period has become a 
means of stimulating clear, pointed, 
and easy expression in an audience 


situation. The pupil who rises to his 
feet in this room, much larger than the 
ordinary classroom, must have some- 
thing worth while to say if he wishes 
to hold the attention of his peers. 
It must have been thought out in 
advance. It must be expressed dis- 
tinctly and loudly enough for all to 
hear. He makes his contribution not 
because he is reproducing textbook 
material for a mark from the teacher 
but because he has a point of view, 
growing out of his own classroom or 
community experience, which he feels 
is not held in common by the others 
and which he desires to get over to 
them. Even in the lower grades it is 
remarkable to note with what skill a 
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pupil tells of a trip he has taken, a 
story he has heard, or a book he has 
read. 

Once or twice each semester each 
pupil appears upon the stage ina formal 
presentation. Prior to this, as indicated 
before, he has had intensive training in 
enunciation, pronunciation, stage ap- 
pearance, and such other things as are 
necessary to make him feel at ease 
before his audience and to put his 
production or reproduction across in a 
wholehearted way. Again he is stim- 
ulated by the thought that the material 
which he presents is a real contribution 
to the others. 

Nor does all the growth come to him 
who makes the presentation. The 


pupil in the audience is learning a real 
lesson in democracy when he learns 
how to conduct himself as a silent par- 
ticipant in an audience situation. 


A COMMUNITY CLEARING HOUSE 


Our courses of study endeavor to 
present the worthwhile racial experi- 
ences. Forced by lack of time, by 
tradition, and the great mass of accu- 
mulated facts, they are compelled to 
leave untouched many things most 
worth while that may be as effectively 
presented in large groups as in the small 
ones. All of the community’s endeav- 
ors find expression here, aided and 
directed not only by the students but 
by adults brought in from the outside. 
The fire department assists during Fire 
Prevention Week, the police depart- 
ment in Safety First, the bankers in 
Thrift and Savings, the board of health 
in the Clean-up Campaign, the leaders 
in their respective vocations in voca- 
tional information, the librarian during 
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Library Week, the English department 
during Better Speech Week, the lawyers 
and historians in Constitution Week, 
the physicians and nurses in health 
programs, etc. Each worthy special 
day or occasion finds here a ready 
means of presenting its message. 

The work of the classroom is stimu- 
lated and supplemented in a very 
marked way. The best work of many 
classrooms as evaluated by pupils and 
teachers is presented. Many topics 
touched upon in the classroom but not 
developed because of the press of time 
are enlarged and prepared in the train- 
ing room. Gary finds wonderful pos- 
sibilities, for example, in the field of 
biography, in the wonders of science, in 
the history of inventions, in the 
development and influence of transpor- 
tation and communication, in the con- 
tributions of medicine, in the veritable 
treasure houses of music, art, and 
literature, etc. 

Visual education with its ease of 
approach and its wealth of materials 
functions very well. Many contacts 
from all approaches are made in the 
field of current events. Americaniza- 
tion and the responsibilities of the 
citizen, in both school and community, 
are considered and exemplified. The 
child relates his own experiences and 
in turn reviews the interesting and 
worthwhile information contributed by 
his fellow. 


THE BUSINESS OF THE CITIZEN 


In any large school there are many 
problems which concern both the prin- 
cipal and the pupil. The auditorium 
period in Gary has been made a very 
fine medium for the exchange of ideas 
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and a means by which the principal 
can keep in close touch with his pupils. 
The principal cannot visit each class- 
room to present his program, and in the 
usual type of school assembly getting 
his point of view across is nearly impos- 
sible because of the large number of 
persons to be reached, the brevity of 
time, and the press of other activities 
demanding a place. In Gary one day 
each week is set aside as administration 
day, and it is on this day that the 
principal, the auditorium head, or the 
special speaker may take over the 
period for presenting such business and 
announcements as may be desirable. 
Many other forms of business in 
connection with student life in the 
school community find expression here. 
Matters dealing with curricular and 
extra-curricular organizations, attend- 
ance and punctuality, traffic regula- 
tions, student government, school 
spirit, “‘pep’’ meetings, subject elec- 
tions in the high school, advantages of 
the various curricula, scholarship, the 
athletic association, the auditorium 
league, etc., find a logical and advan- 
tageous forum in the auditorium period. 


AN APPRECIATION PERIOD 


Recently there has been much em- 
phasis placed upon developing a favora- 
ble attitude toward and a _ keener 
appreciation of the better things of 
life. Many of the activities in the Gary 
auditorium have been directed toward 
setting up such reactions. The audi- 
torium finds more time for these devel- 
opments, is better equipped for their 
presentation, and has the social setting 
necessary for a fuller realization. 
Especially in the fields of music, art, 
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and literature is there evidence of 
much growth. The interest manifested 
in the daily contact with the better 
things in music, the spirited rivalry in 
music memory contests, the interpreta- 
tive expression in community singing, 
the attention given to the various forms 
of presenting the better things in 
literature, all are but suggestive of the 
developments along these lines. 


ENTERTAINMENT VERSUS INSTRUCTION 


In Gary the auditorium period is 
primarily regarded as an instructional 
period. To place it upon the basis of 
entertainment would mean the defeat 
of its most outstanding purposes. 
Standards would have to be lowered to 
meet the competition of the more 
mediocre entertainments in the com- 
munity at large. The frequency of 
programs would mean that within a 
short period only the bizarre would 
entertain, and with the idea of enter- 
tainment goes very little in the way of 
participation, contribution, or per- 
manency. The reaction of an individ- 
ual in an audience situation expecting 
to be entertained is very different from 
that of one expecting instruction. That 
does not mean to say that the instruc- 
tion must be formal, academic, or 
lacking in interest. Thorndike makes 
the rather interesting observation that, 
“‘Boys and girls on the whole prefer to 
learn rather than to be ignorant, and to 
learn what is useful rather than what 
is useless.” 

MEANS OF PRESENTATION 

Just as in the classroom so in the 
auditorium period in presenting new 
material to pupils every possible ap- 
proach is used. A continuous program 
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of dramatizations or outside speakers 
dulls the interest. To have all the pro- 
grams come from one department for a 
considerable length of time is equally 
disadvantageous. As often as possible 
pupils present the program with every 
pupil having an opportunity. To give 
some idea of the many means used in 
presenting programs from the stage, 
the following are listed: dramatiza- 
tions — original and_ reproductions; 
dialogues; monologues; pageants; pan- 
tomimes; tableaux; demonstrations; 
addresses by teachers and _ outside 
speakers; competitive drills; intra- 
school contests; readings; declamations; 
extemporaneous talks; story-telling; in- 
formal quizzes; visualized presentations 
including films, slides, charts, etc.; 
games; chalk talks; debates; campaigns; 
choruses; quartettes, solos, etc. 


LIMITATIONS 


Just as in the regular classroom so in 
the auditorium period there are days 
when the best laid plans go askew. 
The causes are very little different but 
the situation may be more marked. 
One of the leading contributors may be 
absent; the physical environment may 
be beyond control; an event on the 
playground or in the classroom may 
carry over into the auditorium; a 
program that has every earmark of 
being acceptable and worthwhile drops 
to a mediocre contribution. Every 
resource of the auditorium head is 
taxed and yet the period does not 
measure up to its possibilities. Never- 
theless, by-and-large, there is evidence 
of growth and development. Compar- 
ing one year with another, pupils are 
gaining the desired outcomes and the 
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best concrete evidence which presents 
itself is that which is afforded by the 
new pupil coming from the city which 
does not afford him these contacts, or 
from that alumnus or pupil who was 
transferred to another school system, 
when he voluntarily points out the 
advantages which this period has 
brought to him. 


SUMMARY OF PURPOSES. 


In the development of the Gary 
school program in enriching the cur- 
riculum, the auditorium period was 
organized in the belief that in some 
particulars it could meet the educa- 
tional needs of boys and girls in a 
better way than the ordinary classroom 
and at the same time it could become 
the means of protecting the classroom 
from the many interruptions in its 
regular work to which it is subjected 
when there is no auditorium period. 

At the present time the auditorium 
period is endeavoring to develop a 
group and social consciousness; to stim- 
ulate easy and clear expression in an 
audience situation; to disseminate in- 
teresting and valuable information; to 
transact certain types of school busi- 
ness; and to develop favorable attitudes 
and keener appreciations of the things 
more worth while. In short, an effort 
is being made to train these citizens of 
the school to perform better those 
desirable activities they are going to 
perform anyway, and to reveal to them 
under skillful guidance the higher types 
of activities in such a way as to make 
them desirable. 

SOME OCTOBER PROGRAMS 

To present some concrete evidence 

of the program being given day in and 
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day out, there are listed below titles of 
various programs from a few depart- 
ments. These are programs given 
during the month of October, 1924, in 
various schools. Duplications are not 
shown and the programs given in the 
fields of music, literature, nature study, 
physical training, visual education, and 
the vocational departments are not 
included. Nor is any portion of the 
program of the administration day 
listed in so far as the principal or the 
auditorium head is concerned. 


AUDITORIUM LEAGUE 
Business Sessions: 
Nomination of officers. 
Campaign speeches. 
Election of officers. 
Selection of committees. 
Selection of school colors. 
“Pep”’ meetings. 
League Programs: 
Selections from ‘‘The Marvelous Pot.” 
“Some Transportation Problems.” 
“The Life of Edward Bok.” 
“Story Your Ink Bottle Tells.”’ 
Several one-act plays. 
Two vacation trips. 
Preliminary declamatory contest. 


SPECIAL Days 
“Children of Foreign Lands.”’ 


Fire Prevention: 
Demonstrations and talks by members of the 
city fire department. 
Dramatization — ‘The Fire Imps.”’ 
Riley Day: 
Biography. 
Readings. 


Hallowe'en Program. 


Roosevelt’s Birthday: 
His letters. 
His ideals. 
His leadership. 
Incidents in his life. 


Discoverer’s Day. 
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VISITING SPEAKERS 
Representing: 
Y. W. C. A. — “Canadian Girls in Training.” 
Fire Department — Fire Prevention. 
Police Department — Safety First. 
A Dramatic Reader — presenting Drinkwater's 
“Lincoln.” 
Public Library — ‘Your Public Library.”’ 
Bankers’ Association — ‘ Thrift.” 
Ministerial Association — ‘‘Giants.”’ 
Y. M. C. A. — “Aims.” 
Y. W. C. A. — “Indian Lore.” 
Public Utilities — “Service.”’ 


SCIENCE 


Program from Botany department on the value 
of various plants. 
Illustrated talk on ‘‘ Weeds in Our Neighborhood.” 
Talks on history, use, and significance of high 
explosives. 
ART 
“Simple Lines in Drawing.” 
“‘Landseer — the animal painter.” 
“Picture Studies.” 
“ Picture and Artist” programs with identification 
of reproductions when thrown upon the screen. 
“Rainbow Fairies,’’ setting forth 
secondary, and complementary colors. 
Illustrated Poems — 
Hiawatha in construction paper. 


primary, 


HIsToRY AND GEOGRAPHY 
“My Vacation.” 
“Alaska” portrayed by maps, charts, and slides. 
Stories of Great Men and Women. 
Dramatization of Early Life in Virginia. 
Pageant of Progress. 
Talks on Peoples of Ancient Nations. 
Dramatization of two incidents in the life of 

Henry Hudson. 

Products of the Field. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS 

Talks on Corn Products by fourteen girls. 
Demonstrations: 

“Tomato canning.” 

“Story of Salt.” 

“Table Service and Etiquette.” 

“Salad Making.” 
Illustrated Talks on “ Textiles’? and on “ The 

Growth and Manufacture of Linen.”’ 





THE PRACTICAL CLASSROOM USE OF THE CONCEPTION 
OF CONCOMITANTS — I 


A. E. FoLsom 
Principal, Junior High School, Lincoln, Nebraska 


TYPES OF LEARNING 


There are three types of learning — 
primary, associate, and concomitant. 
Primary learnings have to do with spe- 
cific knowledge and skills — training in 
the use of the microscope, knowledge of 
the steps involved in photosynthesis, 
skill and dexterity of the hands in sew- 
ing or of the fingers in surgery or in 
playing a musical instrument, knowl- 
edge of the use of words in a sentence, 
knowledge of the valence of chemical 
elements — these are primary learn- 
ings. Each of these primary knowl- 
edges and skills may or may not be 
accompanied by a multitude of associ- 
ate ideas. In manipulating a micro- 
scope such associate ideas as these may 
arise in the form of questions and sooner 
or later lead to more or less definite and 
accurate conclusions: Why does an 
image seen through a microscope appear 
larger than the object? Why does 
moving the object to the left move the 
image to the right? What is the use 
of the lenses? How many are there? 
Are they concave or convex? Is there 
a vast expanse of unexplored regions 
all around too minute to be seen with 
the unaided eye, and, if so, are there 
eyes of animals such as insects which 
see where we are blind? And so associ- 
ate ideas spring from the primary and 
lead the pupil on and on into ever wid- 
ening fields of activity. Some pupils, 
classes, and teachers keep to the narrow 


beaten path of primary knowledges 
and skills, while others stimulate, en- 
courage, and develop primary ideas. 
There is a distinctly noticeable differ- 
ence in these respects between pupils 
with superior and pupils with inferior 
intelligence. 


CONCOMITANTS DEFINED 


This discussion does not deal with 
either of these learnings, important 
though they may be. The purpose of 
this paper is to discuss concomitants, 
to trace, if possible, their life history 
and significance, and to attempt to 
point out their practical classroom use. 
The word concomitant may seem ob- 
scure. Concomitants are not definite 
facts, specific skills, or associate sugges- 
tions. They are generalized ideals, 
attitudes, points of view, interests, 
motives, and appreciations. They are 
almost, one might say, the elements 
from which character is built. 

To be somewhat more specific, the 
following is quoted from material devel- 
oped by a committee of the North Cen- 
tral Association of Secondary Schools, 
setting forth the aims of a prospective 
English course. 

Attitudes: openmindedness, steadiness, kind- 
ness, friendliness, readiness to codperate, respect 


for authority, unselfishness, sympathy, tolerance, 
patriotism, sympathetic feeling for environment. 

Interests: the performance of civic duties, 
securing the common good through individual 
growth. 
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Motives: desire for service, welfare of society, 
desire for peace, development of social qualities. 

Ideals: honesty, truthfulness, justice, loyalty, 
purity. 

Appreciations: love of the beautiful, recognition 
of ethical values, capacity for vicarious experi- 
ences. 

Such are concomitants. It seems 
best, however, to emphasize the nature 
of concomitants still more, so that the 
idea under discussion may be isolated 
as clearly as possible. Former Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard in his book, 
Education for Efficiency, gives five aims, 
four of which fall under the classification 
of concomitants. These four are: “‘cul- 
tivate a love of truth, a prevailing 
enthusiasm, quick and concentrated 
attention, the critical discernment of 
the beautiful and excellent.”” Bismarck 
stated, ‘‘The soul of the child is like 
wax; therefore, he who directs the 


schools directs the country’s future.’’ 
And the actual ideals, attitudes, and 
points of view ingrained in the German 
children produced that type of charac- 
ter which made the Great War possi- 


ble. Of the three — primary, associate 
and concomitant learnings — the last 
named is considered by many the most 
important. The concomitants, or gen- 
eralized ideals, attitudes, and points of 
view that are ordinarily emphasized in 
education, and those that should be 
emphasized, are clearly pointed out by 
Bertrand Russell in Why Men Fight. 
He writes: 


Certain mental habits are commonly instilled 
by those engaged in educating: obedience and 
discipline, ruthlessness in the struggle for worldly 
success, contempt towards opposing groups, and 
an unquestioning credulity, a passive acceptance 
of the teacher’s wisdom. All these habits are 
against life. Instead of obedience and discipline, 
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we ought to aim at preserving independence and 
impulse. Instead of ruthlessness, education 
should try to develop justice in thought. Instead 
of contempt, it ought to instil reverence, and the 
attempt at understanding; towards the opinions 
of others it ought to produce, not necessarily 
acquiescence, but only such opposition as is com- 
bined with imaginative apprehension and a clear 
realization of the grounds for opposition. Instead 
of credulity, the object should be to stimulate 
doubt, the love of mental adventure, the sense of 
worlds to conquer by enterprise and boldness in 
thought. 


SCIENCE DEVELOPS CONCOMITANTS 


To return to the original illustration 
dealing with the microscope, it is possi- 
ble to trace the building of concomi- 
tants in connection with the study of 
botany. This study aids in the cultiva- 
tion of the love of truth. The use of 
the microscope tends to develop ac- 
curacy of observation, neatness in re- 
producing optical impressions, the love 
of the beautiful, a certain reverence 
for the symmetry and perfectness of 
nature. Evidence derived from micro- 
scopic study does not always support 
the point of view of an unquestioning 
credulity with a passive acceptance of 
the teacher’s wisdom, and frequently 
does stimulate the love of mental ad- 
venture. 

Possibly two or three quotations will 
help to show how the study of science 
tends to develop desirable concomi- 
tants. Sir R. A. Gregory, writing in 
The Spirit and Service of Science, states: 

Do you wish education to cultivate supreme 


regard for truth? Then let it include the study of 
Nature, for in dealing with her every false coin is 


inexorably nailed to the counter. Do you wish 
to create a sense of moral responsibility? Then 
learn from Nature that every act has a conse- 
quence, every sin a penalty. Is a habit of mind 
required which will not be deceived by the noisy 
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huckster of sensational statements? Then give 
attention to training in scientific method, by 
which a critical faculty is developed that enables 
fact to be distinguished from fable and is cautious 
in arriving at conclusions. Do you believe in the 
dignity of work and the duty of self-sacrifice? 
Then turn to science, which demands devoted 
labour for the benefit of others. 


Professor Moulton writes in his Jn- 
troduction to Astronomy: 


The conscious and deliberate search for truth 
and the contemplations of the wonders of nature 
change the mental habits of a man. They tend 
to make him honest with himself, just in his judg- 
ments, and serene in the midst of petty annoy- 
ances. In short, the study of science makes 
character, as is splendidly illustrated in the lives 
of many celebrated scientific men. 


These ideals and attitudes developed 
in the pursuit of scientific truth are 
dependent on primary learning, that is, 
on specific skill and knowledge. The 
connection between the two is shown 
by Galloway in The Biology of Sex. 
He writes: 


We know that knowledge —even perfect 
knowledge — will not successfully meet the case. 
There must come, in addition, . . . ideals, 
standards of purity, of chivalry, of regard for 
others, of self-restraint, desires, attitudes, habits, 
and all such things, which are better than mere 
knowledge. But into all of these knowledge must 
enter; and there is no firmer foundation for these 
clean motives than pure and wholesome knowl- 
edge of all the basic facts. 


The conception of concomitants is 
well summed up by Professor Kilpat- 
rick in an article in this JOURNAL! in 
which he says: 

Any child during an educative experience 
learns not merely the one thing he is supposed to 
be engaged in, say a grammar lesson, but is also 
at the same time learning well or ill a multitude 
of other things. Some of these may be: how he 
shall study, whether with diligence or the reverse; 


1 October, 1921, pp. 8-9. 
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how he shall regard grammar, whether as an 
interesting study or no; how he shall feel toward 
his teacher, whether as friend and helper or as a 
mere taskmaster; how he shall regard himself, 
whether as capable or not; whether he shall 
believe that it pays to try (in such matters as 
grammar); whether to form opinions for him- 
self and to weigh arguments in connection; 
how he shall regard government (school, home, 
wider), whether as alien to him and opposed to 
his best interests, a mere matter of contrary 
superior force, or as just and right, inherently 
demanded, and friendly to his true and proper 
interests. This by no means exhausts the list, 
but it will give you some idea of what we had 
in mind in saying that many things are being 
learned at once. You will also see how important 
some of these attendant learnings are, and | 
believe you will agree with us that whether they 
are well learned depends in great measure on how 
the teacher treats the children. 


PSYCHOLOGY UNDERLYING 
CONCOMITANTS 


The second division of this paper is 
devoted to a brief consideration of the 
psychology underlying the building of 
concomitants. Every generalized ideal, 
attitude, interest, or point of view has 
a life history, and is built up on just as 
dependable laws as any other part of 
the learning process. Ideals do not 
arise spontaneously. They are not in- 
evitably inherent in the biological in- 
heritance of the individual, but they 
are constructed very largely from defi- 
nite factors of environment. It is of 
advantage, then, to understand these 
conditions, and to have a general back- 
ground on which to base the actual 
classroom procedure that is taken up in 
the third division of this paper. 

Learning is never single. Many 
learnings progress simultaneously. Ev- 
ery teacher in every class is confronted 
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with the broad aspect of learning which 
means that the pupils are simultane- 
ously making multiple responses to the 
multiple stimuli of their environment. 
Some of these stimuli occupying the 
focus of attention constitute the pri- 
mary learnings, which too frequently 
have absorbed almost the entire atten- 
tion of teachers. But more and more 
it is coming to be realized that there 
are innumerable stimuli in the margin 
of attention. These marginal stimuli 
are ever struggling to gain the focus of 
attention and the two frequently do 
interchange positions. Learning takes 
place under either condition, but it is in 
the relatively indefinite and vaguer 
marginal region that concomitants arise 
and develop. This explains why it is 
impossible to say to a pupil, ‘“‘ By next 
Monday you must show that you 
appreciate the poem at least to point 
14 on Jones Scale of Appreciation of 
Poetry. If not, you'll stay in after 
school till you do.””!_ To do so would be 
to shift appreciation of poetry from the 
margin to the center of focus, and this 
would defeat the end desired, for 
concomitants are built through mar- 
ginal responses. It is impossible to 
assign the appreciation of the beauti- 
ful as a definite task. Appreciations, 
points of view, and ideals are developed 
slowly, little by little. Yet the teacher 
may be considered responsible for 
all the learnings which result from the 
multiple stimuli occupying the focus 
and the margin of the pupil’s attention. 

The teacher should consciously ar- 
range the classroom situation so that 
desirable results ensue, while within 


' Kilpatrick, this JouRNAL, April, 1922, p. 315. 
? Kilpatrick, this JOURNAL, June, 1922, p. 416. 


the pupil himself these results are 
largely obtained as a by-product of 
other activity, and are not usually the 
result of conscious effort. Certain 
kinds of concomitants, particularly 
ideals, must come clearly into con- 
sciousness, once they are established, 
in order to be of the greatest value in 
guiding the pupil in his conduct. Just 
what factors of the classroom situation 
are important in aiding the pupil to 
develop and use proper concomitants 
is the problem of the second part of 
this paper. 


CONCOMITANTS GENERALIZED HABITS 


Before that study is taken up one 
more point needs to be considered, 
namely, the actual nature of the fully 
developed concomitant. A concomi- 
tant is in one sense, at least, and that 
an important one, similar to a general- 
ized habit. If so, it has two significant 
aspects, its actual value as a habit and 
the possibility of exciting the habitual 
response under differing circumstances. 
Professor Colvin says that the principal 
business of early elementary instruc- 
tion is the initiation of proper habits. 
Professor Bagley believes that habits 
are nine-tenths of life. Again we read, 
‘Building character is exactly building 
up strong good habits, habits of con- 
sideration of others, habits of dealing 
honestly, habits of thinking before we 
act.”"? Finally, in support of the idea 
that the value of a generalized ideal or 
concomitant cannot be overestimated, 
the following statement by Professor 
Angell may be quoted: ‘‘It is all but 
impossible to break the moral habits of 
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a lifetime.”’ If, then, it is true that 
generalized habits are fundamentally 
important, how can we be sure that 
these habits will respond under a wide 
diversity of stimuli? Obviously to 
develop.a habit of courtesy, honesty, 
or unselfishness in the classroom which 
failed utterly to function in the home, 
or on the playground, or in the business 
world, would be very discouraging. 
There may be, however, a high degree 
of transfer in these cases. Professor 
Colvin states, ‘‘There seems to be no 
reason in the nature of the case, as far 
as the mechanism of the nervous sys- 
tem is concerned, however, why we 
may not think of several stimuli result- 
ing in a particular response along a 
definite path of conduction.”’ This is 
true, ‘‘when the specific stimulus that 
calls forth a specific reaction is common 
to a large variety of situations, which 
situations may have little in common 
beyond the presence in each of the 
specific stimulus.” 
psychologically sound to expect to 
have generalized habits with a specific 
reaction to .a number of different 
stimuli. 

Perhaps this can be made plainer 
by stating it a little differently, with 
the aid of a diagram. ‘‘The brain 
processes, X and Y, possess 
a common brain activity, Z. 
When X is active there is 
thus a chance that the ex- 
citation of Z may stir up Y, 
to which Z also belongs.” 
Professor Angell used these 
facts in connection with a discus- 
sion of association. But the facts 
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It is, therefore,- 
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as such are, one might think, suscep- 
tible of interpretation in a somewhat 
different way, 

which may help 

to clarify the 

idea of concom- 

itants. X itself 

occupies the fo- 

cus of attention 

and in the par- 

ticular margin Z, 

a mature concomitant is built up asso- 
ciated with the primary activity X. 
Now when a different situation is pre- 
sented it also involves in its marginal 
attention the area Z. Z, however, is 
already a mature concomitant and the 
mere presentation of the situation Y 
is capable of stimulating Z to its 
characteristic motor response because 
it involves in its margin the identical 
neurone element Z. If this is true ina 
single case it is only necessary to 
introduce more elements, and we know 
that concomitants are complex, in 
order to get a generalized habit respond- 
ing to a number of different stimuli. 
By this analysis also, the same con- 
clusion quoted from Professor Colvin 
is reached. 

The essential points considered under 
this discussion of the psychology of 
concomitants are that they arise and 
are developed in the margin of atten- 
tion, that generalized habits such as 
attitudes, ideals, and points of view 
are important, and finally that it is 
reasonable to expect an ideal to func- 
tion under many diverse circumstances. 
This by no means exhausts all the 
psychological aspects of the conception 
of concomitants, but it will furnish a 
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working basis for the section of this 
article which considers the classroom 
procedure in building these ideals.' 
There are, however, many factors 
aside from the actual classroom situ- 
ation which enter into the building 
of attitudes and points of view. These 
extraneous conditions should receive 
careful consideration, not because each 
can be modified or changed at the will 
of the teacher, but because the teacher 
should understand and consider them 
in order to gain an intelligent and 
sympathetic attitude toward the pupil. 
This larger aspect will be considered 
first. 


CIVILIZATION IN RELATION TO 
ATTITUDES AND IDEALS 


The condition exerting the most 
pronounced effect is probably that of 
the type of civilization prevailing. Civ- 
ilizations have differed greatly in the 
manner in which they influence the 
conduct of a person. Mohammed 
taught, ‘“‘All change is error and all 
error leads to hell fire.’’ But, as Harry 
Emerson Fosdick writes, ‘“‘At last, in 
the nineteenth century, the climactic 
factor was added which gathered up 


all the rest and embraced them in a 


comprehensive philosophy of life. Evo- 
lution became a credible truth... . 
For the first time in history men turned 
their faces, in their search for knowl- 
edge, not backward but forward, and 
began to experience that attitude which 
with us is habitual — standing on tiptoe 
in eager expectancy, sure that tomorrow 
some new and unheard of truth will be 
revealed.”’? The kind of civilization 
existing casts its shadow upon and lends 


1To appear in February issue of this JouRNAL. 


its color to almost every act which a 
person may perform. Those decisions 
of daily occurrence and those of more 
significance are saturated with the 
influence of the prevailing civilization. 
This was true in the days of savagery, 
in the time of Sparta, Old China, and 
Prussia, and is so now, although we 
ourselves, because of our familiarity 
with our own civilization, have diffi- 
culty in realizing its true significance. 
These conditions are obviously wholly 
outside the influence of any one teacher, 
but they are significant. Possibly the 
tendency of our present civilization, 
from an educational point of view, is 
the courageous search for truth with 
an ever-increasing disposition to put 
that truth to the severest tests to 
determine its validity. Who will say 
that civilizations do not influence the 
building of ideals? 

Types of civilization are influenced 
by national governments, which in 
turn are further modified by geograph- 
ical conditions and local traditions. 
It is probably within the bounds of 
accepted opinion to say that Europe in 
the nineteenth century was subject to 
a fairly uniform civilization. Geo- 
graphical conditions played their part 
in making England feel secure in her 
isolation and France live always in fear 
because of the proximity of her neigh- 
bors, and in making Spain be unpro- 
gressive, partly at least through hin- 
drances to communication. To notice 
the effect of local conditions on the 
attitudes and the viewpoints of a 
people, one needs only to change the 
scene to our own country and to con- 
trast the North and the South during 


2 Fosdick, Christianity and Progress, pp. 31 and 28. 
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the period of about thirty years follow- 
ing 1865. Is it hard to believe that the 
outcome of the war produced notably 
different concomitants in the two sec- 
tions of the country for almost a gen- 
eration? 

To make the illustration somewhat 
more concrete, imagine two _ typical 
cities in the same locality. One sup- 
ports clamorous music and cheap picture 
shows, is overrun with amusement 
resorts, winks its eye at law enforce- 
ment, is continually upset with labor 
struggles, and is notorious for its cor- 
rupt politics. The other patronizes 
symphony music, banishes questionable 
pictures, regulates its amusements, sus- 
tains law and order, is a distributing 
rather than a manufacturing center, 
and has city officials who are noted for 
their integrity. All these local tenden- 
cies influence the ideals of the young 
people of the town. Little by little 
through their combined and accumula- 
tive effect they are surely registered in 
the character of the townspeople, espe- 
cially those of school age. But what of 
it, one may ask? The practical 
significance is threefold: first, that 
whether the teacher knows it or not, 
local conditions are steadily at work 
influencing the ideals of children; sec- 
ond, that the teacher can best handle 
the classroom situation when the rela- 
tive value of these factors is properly 
considered; and third, that in some 
degree at least the influence of the 
teacher should be thrown on the side 
supporting the conditions contributing 
toward desirable concomitants. 

There is another factor in the general 
environment of the child yet to be 


1 Kilpatrick, this JouURNAL April, 1922, p. 314. 
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considered. Probably no one thing 
external to the school contributes more 
to the generalized habits of the pupil 
than his home life. ‘‘The hopes and 
expectations of those at home,... 
praise or blame, . . . combine to pro- 
voke favorable or unfavorable reac- 
tions to the work at hand.’’! No one 
can doubt this fact. And in vary- 
ing degree the intellectual, economic, 
and social status of the family contri- 
bute their impetus to good or bad 
concomitants. Suppose the father of a 
school boy is the graduate of one of our 
great universities. Is this boy likely, to — 
some extent, to idealize the traditions of 
that institution? If so, is this fact of 
striving to follow in the footsteps of his 
father and aspiring to become, like him, 
an alumnus of that institution likely to 
influence the moral character of the 
boy? And so in many ways the intellec- 
tual atmosphere of the home sends 
each child to school with a somewhat 
different attitude from that of any 
other child. The social status has a 
similar influence. Negroes sometimes 
carry a brand not shared by white 
persons. No less is this cleavage notice- 
able in economic standards. One knows 


‘of a case in which high school football 


teams were broken up because the sons 
of strikers, of strike-breakers, and of 
railroad employers would not play 
together. Again the practical signifi- 
cance is that the teacher should recog- 
nize these individual factors, all of 
which are quietly and effectively at 
work building concomitants. They are 
a part of the total classroom situation. 
They are a larger part than we are 
naturally inclined to believe. 





CLASSROOM USE OF THE CONCEPTION OF CONCOMITANTS 


SUMMARY OF ENVIRONMENTAL 
CONDITIONS PERTINENT TO 
CONCOMITANTS 


So far it has been pointed out that 
the prevailing civilization, geographical 
peculiarities, national governments, and 
local conditions, together with the 
family status, through combined and 
accumulative effects register their influ- 
ence indelibly on the life of every child. 
These are conditions of environment 
almost wholly outside the influence of 
any one teacher. 

We pass now to a consideration 
of the other factors pertinent to 
concomitants which are associated 
with the school but are not actually 
within the classroom proper. Within 
this sphere the teacher may be ex- 
pected to act as well as to observe. 
Some of these factors are: the general 


morale of the student body, the general 
scheme of the curriculum and the 
chance happenings in and around the 


building. ‘‘The school must, as far as 
possible, set the proper standards in 
etiquette and general conduct. If this 
is done, many of the instincts will be 
properly regulated without more direct 
methods.’’! A proper school spirit is 
an important but a difficult thing to 
maintain. 

As was mentioned before, a second 
factor is the general scheme of the 
curriculum. The available self-expres- 
sion, made possible by the curriculum, 
creates a general set, which in turn is 
reflected in the child’s attitude toward 
many of the other activities about the 
school. At this point a multitude of 
possibilities emerge in the form of extra- 
curricular activities, especially in sec- 


‘Colvin, The Learning Process, p. 58. 
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ondary education. Many schools find 
the student council an indispensable 
organization in the management of the 
school. A few pupils devote a large 
proportion of their time to the school 
paper. Some schools introduce and 
sponsor matinee parties, dances and 
carnivals, and afternoon motion pic- 
ture shows, not to mention a father- 
and-son or a _ mother-and-daughter 
program. 

There is no uniformity of opinion 
concerning the value of some of these. 
Doubtless they build concomitants. 
Are they good or bad? Only close 
observation and serious thought will 
tell. Certainly these activities, to- 
gether with class organizations and 
plays, clubs of all sorts, debates, ath- 
letic events, and community center 
projects, all furnish the adolescent with 
available means of self-expression. In 
a very large degree these activities are 
fertile fields in which to cultivate con- 
comitants. Probably for this very 
reason they deserve the closest atten- 
tion, though not necessarily the closest 
supervision, on the part of the teacher. 
Such an opportunity should not be 
overlooked or neglected. Not all the 
pupil’s activity is extra-curricular in 
nature, however. Much of his energy 
is directed toward achievement in the 
classroom. This aspect will be consid- 
ered later. 

The incidental or chance happenings 
in the immediate vicinity of the school 
are the third and last factor in the 
school life which deserves attention at 
this point. Much of the mischief that 
goes on in the school is planned at the 
noon hour around the lunch counter at 
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the corner grocery. Ideas for improv- 
ing student conduct may be developing 
at the same time at the High Y rooms 
on another corner. At still another 
place it might be possible to find a 
small group smoking and matching 
pennies, secretly delighting in evading 
school regulations. Not all the activ- 


ities of the pupils are confined to the 
classroom. 

The moral tone of the students, the 
general trend of the curriculum, and the 
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incidental activities in the neighbor- 
hood of the building are three important 
factors which influence the development 
of ideals and attitudes. These condi- 
tions, together with the family status, 
local and geographical conditions, the 
national government and the prevail- 
ing civilization, are the main factors 
external to the classroom itself which 
influence the building of concomi- 
tants. 
(To be continued) 
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A STORE FOR DOLLS —A FIRST-GRADE 
PROJECT 


Last winter an intensely interesting 
activity was carried on in one of our first 
grades. Here is the situation which caused 
the activity to arise: 

The class had just had a Hallowe’en party 
and their preparations for it had been so 
absorbing and extensive that, for several 
days afterward, the children were still 
eager to draw pictures of the costumes, 
games, and refreshments and to talk about 
theirfun. Then they began to lose interest 
and to wonder what they could do now that 
would be worth doing. Another room had 
started a Thanksgiving farm project and 
one child suggested that this room do the 
same. The rest of the children scorned the 
proposal on the ground that they would not 
want to do what any other room was doing. 
Several other Thanksgiving projects were 
suggested but met with no enthusiasm. 

Then one little girl said, ‘‘Sometimes the 
churches have bazaars a few weeks before 
Christmas and you can buy dolls all dressed. 
Why couldn’t we have a store for dolls’ 
things?’’ Her proposal was hailed with 
delight. As they discussed it, enthusiasm 
rose high. Everyone had a suggestion and 
they decided that each child should be 
given one minute to talk, and afterward the 
class should take a standing vote as to 
whether or not his idea was practicable. 
It took two Language periods to get the 
plan formulated. 

It was decided to dress dolls of various 
kinds. Most of these were to be made by 
the children, but others were to be bought 
at the ten-cent store and dressed at school. 
Of course dolls would need homes — houses 
and apartments must be made. To furnish 
these, a furniture department should be 


prepared — furniture to include everything 
from dining-sets, floor lamps, and victrolas 
to washing machines and ironing boards. 
Since dolls must have toys, a toy depart- 
ment would be appreciated by customers. 
You know yourself that dolls often travel; 
a suit-case and trunk department had to 
be included. Many other good suggestions 
were voted down because of lack of time. 

Most of the actual work of this activity 
was done during the between-recitation 
periods. The handwork periods were used 
for finishing up. During Language time, 
the children who had finished pieces of work 
would exhibit them and describe their 
methods of making. Criticisms and com- 
mendations followed. The desire to show 
and to talk about their handiwork proved 
to be a big incentive to work quickly and 
well. Between recitations the children 
discussed their problems freely with each 
other. They were encouraged to give 
needed assistance but with the under- 
standing that no article made exactly like 
that of another child was to go into the 
store. ‘ 

The boys had thought at first that the 
girls should make all the dolls, and they did 
leave the dressing of the ready-made dolls 
entirely to them; but when it came to the 
fascinating sport of actually making dolls 
out of paper bags stuffed with paper towels, 
the boys were even more eager and skillful 
than the girls. As for making suit-cases 
and trunks fitted up with hand-made paper 
dolls and their clothes, the boys as well 
as the girls were fairly carried away with 
the joy of creation. 

To make the houses, the children brought 
large boxes and pieces of cardboard from 
home. The apartment houses were made 
of heavy paper. Most of the furniture was 
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made of the rolled construction paper 
reénforced with cardboard; some of it was 
made from pasteboard and some from wood. 

When a number of objects had been 
made, the children brought soap-boxes, 
procured boards from the manual training 
department, and set up the counters. 

All during the construction of the store, 
blackboard reading units giving directions 
for work were used. We shall quote only 
two of these: 


To-day you may make a paper-bag doll. 
Take a paper bag. 

Stuff it with a paper towel. 

Cut the bag at the end for the legs. 
Use string to hold them. 

Use string for the neck, too. 

Take paper and fold for arms. 

Sew arms on doll. 

Tie a piece of rag over head. 

Make a face on it. 

Dress in crépe paper as you wish. 


And again: 

When you make your suit-case you may use 
paper of two colors, one for the outside of 
the bag and one for the lining. 

Use small strips to hold the doll and her clothes 
in place. 

Make the bag any shape that you like. 


A week before*Christmas, the store was 
finished and ready for customers. Even 
the paper dolls to be given out as favors 
at the opening were ready. Then, during 
Language time, the class made the advertis- 
ing signs to be printed by the teacher and 
placed about the counters. Signs such as 
these were used: 


You need no money. 
Just charge it to us. 


Buy that home now. 
She wants it for Christmas. 
Five dollars up! 


Small houses at small prices. 


Don’t carry your gifts. 
Let us send to your home. 
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Best hand-made furniture. 
Your doll needs music. 
Do your own washing. 


Going away? 
Your bag is here. 


Toys here. 


It was decided that a big two-sheet 
advertisement of the store should be 
placed just at the end of the counters next 
to the door. The following reading unit 
was then worked out together and printed 
by the teacher: 


This is our store for dolls. 

We sell dolls of many kinds. 

We have doll houses and apartments. 

We can help you to furnish these from our fine 
line of furniture. 

We have toys, too. 

We have a good line of traveling bags. 

If your doll wishes to go away, buy here. 

If you need ‘something that we do not have, 
just tell us and we shall be glad to make it 
for you. 

We want your trade! 


The children in their desire to help and 
to be helped became good friends. When 
a difference of opinion came up as to what 
should be included in their unit of work, 
the children all tried to talk at once: 
when they found that they were getting 
nowhere, they realized that only one person 
should talk at a time and that to interrupt 
is rude. 

At first a few of the children were afraid 
to get up and tell how they had done their 
work. The others made them feel, how- 
ever, that they were especially eager to hear 
about those particular articles and urged 
the bashful ones until all self-consciousness 
disappeared. Thus a spirit of friendly 
interest and codperation grew stronger 
daily. Whenever a child explained his 
method badly, the class insisted that he 
think more clearly and tell it again in such a 
way that all would know what he meant. 
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At first, many children almost resented 
seeing good work done by others; but long 
before the store was ready, a feeling of genu- 
ine appreciation of the work of others had 
developed, and when anything especially 
good was turned in, a general spirit of 
rejoicing was manifest. 

Among the attainments realized by this 
unit of work, we noted the following: 


1. Social habits of codéperation strengthened. 

2. Manual skill improved with the growth in 
appreciation of harmonious color and line. 

3. Between-recitation work was taken care of 
for six weeks. 

4. Use of English was improved through the 
making of charts, playing store, and 
talking over the work. 

5. Reading vocabulary was much enlarged and 
strengthened through blackboard units, 
charts, and signs. 


[ This project was carried out by a be- 
ginners’ class and was therefore limited in 
its application. The children however, were 
utterly unconscious of any limitation and 
were in a state of ecstasy over their accom- 
plishment. 
ApAH MAy VARNEY, 
Horace Mann School, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


A PROJECT WITHIN A PROJECT 


How a project to give a program of vocal 
music by a 6-A grade before the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association of the school because 
the class had good voices and liked to sing, 
brought out another important project in 
letter-writing, a subject in which the class, 
heretofore, had evinced little interest and 
less skill, will be described in this paper. 


I. Situation: 

Grade 6-A consists of forty-two pupils. 
One group comes from the average Ameri- 
can home, another group from a more 
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favorable environment, and a still larger 
group from homes where a foreign atmos- 
phere is still the pervading one. 

A standing invitation from the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association to the school gives 
the pupils an opportunity to take charge 
of a part of the program at the afternoon 
sessions of the Association, when they 
have something they wish to present. 
The principal had announced the date and 
hour of the next meeting and inquired, 
“Would the 6-A grade care to take 
charge of the program on that occasion?” 

The class seemed very eager to do so. 
One child remarked, ‘‘The May meeting is 
the last meeting of the year and since lower 
grades have appeared previously, the 6-A 
grade would like to do something.” 


II. Approach: 

The teacher asked the class, ‘‘ What shall 
we do?” 

Various suggestions were speedily offered. 
One pupil thought that a literary program 
would provide a chance to use the poems of 
the term and some biographical sketches. 
An objection was offered that few pupils 
could make this interesting to an assem- 
blage, and as it was desired that all mem- 
bers of the class should take some part, 
it was recommended that a short play be 
prepared instead. To this numerous ob- 
jections were offered: that the room was 
limited in floor space (there being no 
auditorium in this school), and that owing 
to the spring exhibition of school work, a 
large number of the parents would probably 
attend this meeting, thus leaving less room 
than usual. 

“The time is too short with our other 
requirements to be met at the end of the 
term, so let’s plan something else.” 


III. Development: 

When a pupil proposed ‘‘a program of 
music,” the approval was unanimous and 
everybody was happy. “By arranging our 
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program carefully, every member of the 
class can take part and still do his best.” 

The teacher said that in the more ad- 
vanced lessons the difficult higher parts 
could be sung in phrases by the more able 
in groups of four or eight. The class was 
enthusiastic over this and decided that they 
should get to work at once to improve the 
accuracy of their reading and their tone 
quality, and should also confer with the 
music supervisor to help them decide 
on the numbers to be given. 

One with an instinct for effective ad- 
vertising boldly announced, ‘‘Let us call it 
the 6-A Glee Club and put in some of the 
old-time songs.”’ This led the teacher to 
mention that in many meetings of this 
kind they are introducing ‘‘Community 
Singing,” and that the old favorites as well 
as patriotic songs are in great demand. 
“Perhaps the members of the Association 
would like to sing with you.” 


IV. Purposing and Planning: 
The program was to consist of two parts: 


1. Review of songs of the term in the 
best 6-A manner (selections by groups and 
chorus work). 

2. A group of the old songs by class and 
audience. 

One pupil who had appeared quite serious 
during the general discussion now raised the 
question as to how the audience were to 
follow in the singing of those old favorites, if 
they did not know the words. 

““Some parents know the choruses.” 

“‘Some have good voices but do not know 
the words at all.” 

The teacher could locate a few copies of 
those old songs in the school, perhaps more 
could be found. 

One girl said, ‘I have a collection of 
Community Songs which was given to me 
and perhaps more of them could be ob- 
tained. They are free for the asking. 
I shall bring my copy to show the class this 
afternoon.”’ 
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Interest was at its height now, also 
incredulity was visible, but the teacher 
appeared greatly relieved at the prospect 
of a solution of a perplexing problem. 

It developed that an excellent collection 
of community songs called Songs for the 
Hour had been offered for free distribution 
by S. C. Wells and Company of Leroy, 
New York, as an advertisement for ‘‘ Mus- 
terine,’’ and many had secured copies with 
purchases at the neighborhood drug store 
some time before. 

The teacher was quick to foresee that 
guidance in proper procedure was necessary 
to prevent any unfavorable situation from 
arising by an unorganized attack on the 
local distributor. A profitable discussion 
resulted. 

Teacher: ‘‘Perhaps the ‘Musterine’ 
Company would consider it ‘good busi- 
ness’ to provide us with collections of their 
songsfor the meeting. Howcanwe findout?” 

Pupil: ‘‘Many industrial concerns have 
school service departments and have sent 
to the school free, or for a small fee, booklets 
and exhibits of their work and products, 
e. g., silk, flax, rubber, paper, etc.” 


V. Plan: 

“Some one might write to S. C. Wells 
and Company and offer to pay something 
for the copies that they could spare.” 

‘“‘Who should write the letter?” 

A decision was ultimately reached by the 
class that a ‘“‘Letter-writing Contest” be 
engaged in by all the members of the class 
and that the letter which presented the 
facts of the case in the most courteous, 
interesting, and purposeful way, as well as 
in the most correct form, be selected by a 
committee and sent in the name of the class. 


VI. Execution: 

A review lesson in letter-writing was 
deemed indispensable by the class, who 
were anxious to set to work to do the job in 
good form. 
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The teacher now had a most fruitful 
opportunity. Oral suggestions as to con- 
tent were eagerly sought, while reference 
books on the modern types of business 
letters were closely inspected. The English 
class became one of the most important 
periods for several days. The letter with 
the best features was finally selected and 
forwarded, and it brought a speedy response 
with twenty-five copies of Songs for the 
Hour, free of charge. How pleased that 
class felt, and to some members of the class 
“real letters’’ began to have a meaning. 

All letters written in the contest were so 
vastly superior to anything of the kind 
previously done by the class that they were 
preserved for the “Spring Exhibit.” 

“Now we shall select our songs, and 
arrange to distribute marked copies through 
the audience at the meeting. We shall 
help them sing and our teacher can direct.” 

In the midst of this exhilaration, one 
practical pupil broke in with the question, 
“Should we not write a letter of acknowl- 
edgment and thank Wells and Company 
for the service rendered the school?”’ 

While the class had not been quick 
to think of this, they agreed that they 
should act promptly in returning thanks. 
They thought the ‘‘contest” plan was a 
good way to select a satisfactory reply. 
Again a felt need brought to the English 
class keener interest, closer observation, and 
more careful workers. The best letter for 
this purpose was finally produced and found 
its way to Wells and Company, to the 
serene satisfaction of the class. 

This set of answers joined the Exhibit 
with an appended copy of Songs for the 
Hour; both requests and answers formed a 
most worthwhile English lesson, and at- 
tracted much attention as a thing unique. 

When the May meeting took place, the 
singing of the 6-A grade was unusually 
fine and well received. Community singing 
was launched with good effect; the class 


scattered itself through the room and sup- 
ported the voices of those who had not 
held forth in some time. The result 
engendered an unusually good spirit of 
fellowship, while the initiative and resource- 
fulness of the 6-A grade was duly ap- 
preciated, as well as the service rendered 
by Wells and Company. 


VII. Educational comment: 

1. The class as a whole made great gains 
in a sense of responsibility and in confidence 
through the project of program manage- 
ment. 

2. The spirit of codéperation between 
school and home was intensified. 

3. Letter-writing was taught better, ac- 
quired more permanently, and used in a 
purposeful, intelligent way. Intelligible 
letters became the rule. Technique nota- 
bly improved. 

4. Letters to absent teachers, to pupils 
on the sick list, to the principal regarding 
various phases of school work became less 
burdensome. 

5. Letters to the Department of the 
Interior for bulletins were sent. 

6. The corridor bulletin board showed a 
larger percentage of pupils writing, in 
contrast to the former habit of a few pupils 
represented by a large number of specimens. 

7. “Community Singing” was frequently 
requested at the Association meetings. 

8. An impetus was given to the rendition 
of a better quality of classroom music. 

9g. An appropriation for classroom needs 
was used to purchase forty copies of 
Twice 55 Community Songs, published by 
C. C. Burchard and Company, as teacher 
and pupils considered them indispensable. 

10. That the outcomes from the stand- 
point of educational criteria and social 
usefulness are bound to be increasingly 
satisfactory in our school and community 
is the conclusion of the principal. 

Mary CAMILLA ENGLISH, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
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A NEW HIGH SCHOOL MAGAZINE 


The American Junior Red Cross an- 
nounces that it will extend its educational 
work by means of a new monthly publica- 
tion to be called High School Service. The 
new periodical will contain about twenty 
pages of text and illustrations and will be 
made the medium through which the Red 
Cross program for high schools will be set 
forth. It is designed to be used in high 
schools in the same manner that the Junior 
Red Cross News is now used in elementary 
schools. The first issue will appear about 
January first. 


EDUCATION A STATE FUNCTION 


Great significance attaches to a recent 
decision of the Supreme Court of Oklahoma 
to the effect that the burden of education 
rests upon the state rather than upon the 
ruralcommunity. This means that no state 
should permit such conditions as now ob- 
tain in Oklahoma and elsewhere. Teachers 
in some districts are poorly paid and schools 
are kept open less than the maximum period 
because of the fact that property is evalu- 
ated too far below its actual worth or taxes 
are assessed at too low rates. No child 
should lack opportunity for education on 
account of being obliged to go to school in a 
district in which the people are not alive to 
the importance of education. No doubt the 
Oklahoma decision will have great influence 
in accelerating the movement now general 
for equalization of educational opportunity. 


STATE-WIDE CURRICULUM STUDY 


The state of California has organized for a 
thorough-going revision of its elementary 
school courses of study. Under the direc- 
tion of Professor W. C. Bagley of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, a commis- 
sion is at work. First of all, a survey of 
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existing practices and investigations will 
be made, to be followed by a study of con- 
ditions in California. Included in the latter 
will be the present content of the elemen- 
tary program, the effectiveness of require- 
ments as indicated by measurements, the 
textbook system, and similar factors. Plans 
as to how courses of study for the state will 
finally be formulated have not been an- 
nounced. 


A SCHOOL HEALTH CONTEST 


The American Child Health Association 
announces a contest open to the public 
high schools of the United States, the sub- 
ject of which is to secure the best possible 
program of school health work. An award 
of one thousand dollars will be divided 
among the three schools contributing the 
most significant and successful programs. 

The studies submitted will be judged bya 
committee of prominent educators and pro- 
fessional workers in the health field. The 
points to be considered are as follows: 


1. Itsrelation to the rest of the school program. 
. Degree to which it is temporary or perma- 
nent in the general program of the school. 

. The percentage of teachers and pupils in the 
school included in or affected by it. 

. The practical results which may be meas- 
ured objectively as compared with 
theoretical aims and required knowledge. 

. The degree to which the program in the 
school extends into the homes and com- 
munities. 

. The relationship between the amount of 
money expended, facilities provided, and 
results obtained. The spirit, purpose, and 
results of the program are of greater sig- 
nificance than the quantity of expenditure. 

. The extent to which this program in the 
schools would affect the later lives of the 
pupils as indicated by the program sub- 
mitted, 
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Further details and a definite outline of 
procedure may be obtained of the Secretary 
of the High School Project, American Child 
Health Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. Applications must be 
received by February 20, 1925. 


OBSERVATION IN TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Two teachers in the training school of the 
Western Kentucky State Teachers College 
recently sent out questionnaires to similar 
institutions in a number of the Middle 
Western states, inquiring as to their prac- 
tices in the matter of student observation 
and participation. Their report shows an 
almost utter lack of agreement in the han- 
dling of this problem. In some instances 
observation is preceded by courses prepar- 
ing for it; in others it is given after the spe- 
cial methods courses. Many make no con- 
nection at all between the courses in the 
college and observation work in the training 
school. 

There is similar diversity in the matter of 
time. While some institutions provide for 
observation during the whole day for short 
periods, others scatter the work in observa- 
tion over long periods with short sessions. 
Similar variation is noted with regard to 
whether observation is carried on continu- 
ously in one room or in several rooms; 
whether the work is confined to the class- 
rooms with the children or whether the 
assembly room is brought into play, and 
whether students have preliminary practice 
with small groups of children or not. 

Moved by a study of this chaotic condi- 
tion, Miss Hatcher of the Western Ken- 
tucky Teachers College, with the collabora- 
tion of Miss McGuire of the Iowa State 
Teachers College and Miss Proctor of Fort 
Thomas, Kentucky, prepared a scheme for 
guidance in the matter of student observa- 
tion and participation. This covers so wide 
a range of topics as to include the physical 
environment of the pupils, the teacher per- 
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sonnel, classroom management, subject 
matter, class procedure, and details of the 
technique of teaching. Anyone interested 
in the topic may correspond with Miss 
Mattie Hatcher, of the Western Ken- 
tucky Teachers College, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky. 


WHAT IS RIGHT WITH THE SCHOOLS 


Criticism of the public schools has become 
so common that a recent summary by the 
National Education Association on the 
topic, ‘‘What’s Right With the Schools,” is 
particularly grateful. It is pointed out that 
we have in the United States a school sys- 
tem which is for the education of all regard- 
less of race, creed, or color. In 1922 there 
were more than twenty-two million children 
in our public schools. The American public 
school is supported by the State. All prop- 
erty holders in the United States pay a 
school tax regardless of whether they have 
children to be educated or not. The public 
schools of the United States are in the con- 
trol of the people themselves. No creed, no 
special propaganda, no class distinctions 
are given place in our public schools. 

Our public school system, moreover, 
offers a complete education. The educa- 
tional ladder extends from the kinder- 
garten through the university. We have 
excellent compulsory education laws that 
keep school attendance up to a high mark. 
The general level of education in the United 
States is high. Only one out of seventeen 
in our present population is without mini- 
mum schooling. A study of biographies 
shows, moreover, that the highest success 
is won in America by those who have had 
the benefits of high school and college educa- 
tion. Finally, the public school has never 
had sounder or more worthy objectives 
than it has today. It places first of all 
the development of character and the 
fixing of right standards and habits of 
conduct. 
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A SOURCE BOOK ON METHODS OF STUDY Finally, the chapters are both preceded 


In the last fifteen years a number of books _ and followed by detailed suggestions to help 
have been published on the subject of the © the reader to study them. In other words, 
nature of study. In The Mind at Work! the author has shown the student how to 
Professor Lyman has brought together into Put into actual use the principles which 
one volume some of the most important constitute the subject matter of the book, 
contributions to the problem, by such men The exercises make it a laboratory manual 
as McMurry, Dewey, James, Dearborn, instead of a — treatise. 

Kitson, and Kerfoot. But the book is far _,, Although intended by the author for 
more than a mere collection of a few chap- ha be 9 ape 9 a, nd sapiens 
ters by well known authorities on the ques- — — ee 
tion of study; it is a notable work from terial for teachers sis the field who are 
dink ainncat dew. struggling with the difficult problem of 

In the first place, the author himself has a te ee ae 
written several interesting chapters to sup- any. 
plement those which he has quoted from 
others. In these he has analyzed and 
synthesized their work, at the same time GENERAL VIEWS OF EDUCATION 
presenting new and valuable ideas on the Two recent books are intended to orient 
subject of study. His discussion on taking the student as to the nature and processes 
notes on references will prove helpful to of education taken as a whole. That by 
any student, while his treatment of pitfalls Messrs. Chapman and Counts? is of ad- 
in thinking is a clear, forceful presentation vanced college grade. The companion 
of an important and hitherto somewhat volume, by Frasier and Armentrout’, is 
neglected subject. aimed rather at the freshman in training 

In the second place, Professor Lyman has_ college and the teacher in service without 
included in his book a number of chapters college training. Both seek primarily to 
by men who are not engaged in the field of establish points of view, not to develop 
education in the technical sense of the word. techniques. 

For instance there are quotations from Principles of Education undertakes to 
Arnold Bennett, James Bryce, Harry Emer- answer twenty-five major questions about 
son Fosdick, and John Kendrick Bangs. education. Examples of these are: Why has 
Those of us who are specifically connected society established the school to promote 
with school education are sometimes prone education? How is education conditioned 
to forget that we can learn much about our by original nature? What is the function 
own problems from the leaders in allied of the elementary school? The number of 
fields. No one will doubt this fact after the questions dealt with necessarily re- 
reading the book under discussion. stricts the treatment and hence, although 


EpwIn H. REEDER. 


1The Mind at Work, by R. L. Lyman. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Co., 1924. 
2 Principles of Education. By J. Crosby Chapman and George S. Counts. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 
8 An Introduction to Education. By George W. Frasier and Winfield D. Armentrout. Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago. 
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the book is a large one, space was not avail- 
able to give the student much material upon 
which to base his own judgment of. the 
questions at issue. Unless special effort is 
made by the instructor, the student will 
probably learn and accept the doctrines of 
the book. Whether it is wise to offer a 
ready-made philosophy of education to be 
“learned” is doubtful. Fewer topics and 
more material to think with would prob- 
ably do more good. As a clearly written 
summary of what is now commonly thought 
and said about education in the best circles, 
the book is undoubtedly well done. 

An Introduction to Education appears to 
have been written in response to the grow- 
ing tendency to offer beginning classes in 
normal schools a first view of education. 
The scope of the work is sufficiently indi- 
cated by the main headings, which are: 
“The Teacher,” ‘‘ The Child,” ‘‘The Teach- 
ing Process,” ‘‘Organization and Curricu- 
lum,” and ‘‘Democracy and the Public 
Schools.”” Not much, unfortunately, can 
be said on each of those big subjects when 
you have only two hundred and seventy- 
five pages all told. The authors have, how- 
ever, charted the field and called attention 
to a number of the larger interests. They 
have worked in a few concrete illustrations 
and by means of suggested references made 
the text usable as the basis for an extended 
course if time, inclination, and facilities 
permit. One feature the student will be 
certain to approve. Portraits of ten noted 
educators, each associated with that topic 
on which he has made his best contribu- 
tion, are included. And the authors are 
able to testify that with eight of these they 
themselves have studied! 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 


ON THE OTHER FOOT 


A favorite indoor sport of college pro- 
fessors is to discuss ways and means of 
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improving the secondary schools. Professor 
Louise Pound of the University of Nebraska, 
writing in School and Society for November 
29, points out that high-school teachers are 
doing their work at least as well as college 
teachers are doing theirs, and that members 
of the staff of higher institutions might well 
give considerable thought to what they can 
learn from the methods of teachers in the 
lower schools. 


EDUCATIONAL ENGINEERING 


Deputy Superintendent A. L. Threlkeld 
of Denver thinks curriculum-making should 
be regarded as educational engineering. 
He would first of all attempt to reach an 
agreement on a fundamental educational 
philosophy. He would then seek for intrin- 
sic motives, finding these in the lives of the 
pupils themselves. The development of 
new courses of study on such foundations 
he believes to be an opportunity for leader- 
ship of the highest rank. His ideas are set 
forth at length in American Educational 
Digest for November. 


CAN WE MEASURE CHARACTER? 


Attempts at character analysis and meas- 
urement have grown so numerous that Dr. 
Percival M. Symonds of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, thinks it time to take 
stock. Writing in the Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology for November on ‘The 
Present Status of Character Measurement,” 
he finds eight different methods which may 
fairly be described as “hopeful.’’ These 
are: habit scales; character scales; self- 
assurance or over-statement tests; a specific 
test of trustworthiness known as_ the 
‘‘squares and circles”’ test; a specific test of 
trustworthiness known as the “paraffin” 
completion test; speed of decision tests; 
the questionnaire; and ethical judgment 
tests. He describes each of these and sup- 
ports his discussion with an extensive 
bibliography. 
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GERMAN EDUCATION TODAY 


Those who have been wondering how the 
Germans themselves regard their new edu- 
cational program will find a partial answer 
to the question in an article by Giinther 
Jacoby on ‘‘ Present Tendencies in German 
Education” in the American Review for 
November-December. Mr. Jacoby points 
out that the German revolution of the year 
1918 was an “effort not merely to create new 
external political conditions, but also to 
direct the entire intellectual life of Germany 
into new channels.’’ Among the problems 
which have proved most troublesome have 
been the separation of Church and State, 
the unification of the educational system, 
the democratization of school administra- 
tion, and coeducation. Mr. Jacoby thinks 
that marked progress has been made in the 
solution of all these problems, though the 
final outcome is still in doubt. 


HOMOGENEOUS GROUPING ONCE MORE 


To the Educational Review for November 
Professor Frank N. Freeman of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago contributes a carefully 
balanced discussion of the attempts that 
are being made to classify students accord- 
ing to ability. He thinks the acceptance of 
the policy of homogeneous grouping has 
been delayed by confusion of the develop- 
ment of the individual as measured by an 
absolute standard with that development 
as measured by comparison with others. 
No limit should be set to the possible growth 
of the individual, nor should ability ever 
be thought of as a substitute for work. On 
the whole, he concludes that the arguments 
against homogeneous grouping are unsound 
and that definite advantages are to be 
obtained from it. 


MODERN POETRY FOR CHILDREN 


A series of articles on ‘‘Modern Poetry 
for Modern Children,” by Edna A. Colla- 
more, begins in Childhood Education for 


December. The first installment deals with 
the poetry of Walter de la Mare, and may 
perhaps be taken as representative of what 
is to follow. The writer quotes several 
examples of Mr. de la Mare’s poetry and 
by means of interpretative comments un- 
dertakes to bring out their meaning; she 
gives also a running account of responses 


which children have actually made to these 


bits of verse. 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 
IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


The intense interest commonly felt in 
the reorganization of the so-called social 
studies in the upper grades of the elemen- 
tary schools and in the junior high school 
makes an article on this subject by Dr. 
Daniel C. Knowlton, of the Lincoln School 
of Teachers College, timely. One point es- 
pecially in need of emphasis is the relation 
of geography and history. Dr. Knowlton 
believes that history cannot be fully under- 
stood without our taking into account the 
effect of physical environment. His general 
scheme contemplates starting in the seventh 
grade with a glimpse of the beginnings of 
civilization, following this with a study of 
what each country and its people have con- 
tributed, and finally the whole united as a 
world community. In the ninth grade he 
would turn the pupil at once to a study of 
his own community and country — “its 
place and his place in the present-day 
organization of the world.’’ See Historical 
Outlook for November. 


SILENT READING, PRO AND CON 


Mr. Clarence R. Stone, now of San 
Diego, California, makes a spirited reply 
in the Journal of the National Education As- 
sociation for December to an earlier article 
in that magazine called ‘‘The Case Against 
Silent Reading.” He feels that the previous 
writer failed to make a case. His own study 
of 228 middle grade reading recitations ob- 
served by fifty different principals in all 
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sections of the United States seems to indi- 
cate that the real danger is not from too 
much emphasis upon silent reading but from 
going to extremes in such matters as minute 
analysis of fact and having everything read 
aloud. A sound policy will consist in recog- 
nizing the place of both oral reading and 
silent reading and not going to extremes 
with regard to either. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PROJECT METHOD 


A summary of the nature and meaning 
of the Project Method for a wide circle of 
readers such as is reached by Normal In- 
structor and Primary Plans appears in the 
October number of that magazine from the 
pen of Dr. William H. Kilpatrick and Miss 
Marion Y. Ostrander of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. After making clear 
that the Project Method is not a procedure 
but rather the principle of learning through 
purposes, the writers point out that the 
learner who is animated by a purpose does 
not quail at difficulties, develops many 
attendant desirable attitudes, and probably 
remembers much longer what he learns 
than do those who learn under compulsion. 
The project idea must, however, not be 
interpreted to mean that pupils shall do 
only what they like. Each child must be 
taught to consider the rights of others and 
shape his own conduct accordingly. The 
practical procedure is to begin where the 
child is now and lead him along by such 
steps as may be possible in the direction of 
complete self-control. 


THE NEW BOOKS! 

What Ails Our Youth? By George A. Coe. 
New York: Scribners, 1924. Pp. 39. 
$1.25. 

Boys’ Own Arithmetic. By Raymond 
Weeks. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1924. Pp. xviii+188. Illus. $2.00. 


1In the December issue the price of The Child: His Nature and His Needs was erroneously published as $5.00. 
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The Here and Now Primer. By Lucy 
Sprague Mitchell. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1924. Pp. xviii+123. 
$.70. 

In Storeland. By Margaret E. Wells and 
H. Mary Cushman. Book One, Clothing 
and Notions. New York: Silver, Burdett 
& Co., 1924. Pp. viii+200. Illus. 

Our Playhouse— An Industrial Reader. 
By Ella Victoria Dobbs. Chicago: 
Rand, McNally & Co., 1924. Pp. 125. 
Illus. 

A Second Course in Algebra. By Edward I. 
Edgerton and Perry A. Carpenter. New 
York: Allyn & Bacon, 1924. Pp. 461. 
$1.20. 

New Biology. By W.M.Smallwood, Ida L. 
Reveley, and Guy A. Bailey. New York: 
Allyn & Bacon, 1924. Pp. xxii+704+ 
37. $1.60. 


A Chapter in American Education. Rens- 


selaer Polytechnic Institute, 1824-1924. 
By Ray Palmer Baker. 
Scribners, 1924. Pp. 170. 


New York: 


The Project Principle in Religious Education. 
A Manual of Theory and Practice for 
Church-School Leaders. By Erwin L. 
Shaver. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1924. Pp. xx+375. $2.75, post- 
age extra. 

Educational Tests and Measurements. By 
Walter S. Monroe, James C. DeVoss, 
and Frederick J. Kelley. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1924. Pp. xxviii+521. 
$2.40. 

Teaching Junior High School Mathematics. 
By Harry C. Barber. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1924. Pp. 146. $1.20. 

Open Gates. A Book of Poems for Boys and 
Girls of Junior High School Age. By 
Susan T. Spaulding and Francis T. 
Spaulding. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1924. Pp. 384. $1.20. 


This survey 


is not for sale but has been made available to anyone subscribing $1.00 to the Publication Fund of the Children’s Foundation, 


Valparaiso, Indiana. 
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Working Manual of Original Sources in 
American Government. By Milton Cono- 
ver. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1924. Pp. 135. 

History of the Philippines. By David P. 
Barrows. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book 
Co., 1924. Rev. ed. Pp. 406. Maps 
and illus. $1.60 

An Army Boy of the Sixties. By Alson B. 
Ostrander. Pioneer Life Series. Yon- 
kers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1924. Pp. 
242. Illus. $1.20. 

The Bullwhacker. By William F. Hooker. 
Pioneer Life Series. Yonkers, N. Y.: 
World Book Co., 1924. Pp. 167. Illus. 
$1.00. 

Teaching Agriculture. By James B. Berry. 
Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1924. 
Pp. xvi+230. Illus. $2.00. 

Graded Outlines in Hygiene. Book Two. 
By Walter Frank Cobb. Yonkers, N. Y.: 
World Book Co., 1924. Pp. 387. $2.00. 

A Child’s History of the World. By V.M. 
Hillyer. New York: Century Co., 1924. 
Pp. xxvi+480. Illus. $3.50. 

Elementary Algebra. Rev.ed. By John W. 
Hopkins and P. H. Underwood. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. 338. 

Procedures in High-School Teaching. By 
Douglas Waples. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1924. Pp. xx+346. 

The Education of the Consumer. A Study in 
Curriculum Material. By Henry Harap. 
New York: Macmil'an Co., 1924. Pp. 
xxli+ 360. 

Junior Mathematics. Book One. By 
Ernst R. Breslich. New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1924. Pp. xvi+147. Illus. 

Liberal Christianity and Religious Educa- 
tion. By Adelaide T. Case. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. 194. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York: Contributions to Education, 
1924. No. 154: A Comparative Study of 
the Mental Capacity of Children of Foreign 
Parentage, by May Bere; pp. 105. No. 
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156: A Study of the Upper Limits of the 
Development of Intelligence, by Florence 
M. Teagarden; pp. 112. No. 159: Hous- 
ing of High School Programs, by Paul C, 
Packer; pp. 51. 


IN PAPER COVERS 


The Permanence of the Vocational Interests 
of Junior High School Pupils. By Ed- 
ward E, Franklin. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Educa- 
tion, No. 8, 1924. $1.15. 

Equalizing Educational Opportunity in Wis- 
consin. By John Callahan. Madison, 
Wis.: Department of Public Instruction, 
1924. 

A Building Program for Marietta, Ohio. 
By P. R. Stevenson. Columbus, Ohio: 
University Studies, Vol. I, No. 1, July 
15, 1924. 

Correlating Play and ‘Classroom Work. By 
Harold D. Meyer. Chapel Hill, N. C.: 
University of North Carolina Extension 
Bulletin, Vol. III, No. 9, Jan. 1, 1924. 
$.35. 

Use and. Teaching of Classics in Schools. 
By N.O. Wilhelm. Farmington, Maine: 
D. H. Knowlton & Co., 1924. $.25. 

Student Government in the Francis W. 
Parker School. Chicago: 330 Webster 
Ave., Publication Department. June, 
1924. $.25. 

Accomplishments and Shortcomings of Mary- 
land Schools. Baltimore, Md.: State 
Department of Education. Maryland 
School Bulletin, Vol. VI, No. 2, Nov., 
1924. 

Picture-Story Reading Lessons. By Nila B. 
Smith and S. A. Courtis. Yonkers, 
N. Y.: World Book Co., 1924. Examina- 
tion outfit, $1.80. 

How to Plan and Conduct Silent-Reading 
Lessons. By Clarence R. Stone. Educa- 
tional Progress, Vol. 4, No. 1, Oct. 1924. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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Group Service in the St. Louis Public Library. 
By Arthur E. Bostwick. 

College Entrance Examination Board, New 
York. Reprinted from the Twenty- 
Fourth Annual Report of the Secretary, 
1924. 

Recent Courses of Study: Denver, Colo., 
Kindergarten, pp. 106, $.75 ; General Science 
(grades 7 and 8) and Biology (grade 9), pp. 
77, $.75; Social Science (grades 7, 8, 9 — 
Junior High School), pp. 171, $2.00; A rith- 
metic (grades, I, 2,3,4, 5,6), pp. 228, $2.00; 
Latin (J. H. S.), pp. 84, $1.00; Commerce 
(J. H.S.), pp. 92, $1.00. Detroit, Mich., 
Arithmetic (grades 2-8), pp. 142. Tren- 
ton, N. J. (elementary courses), History, 
pp. 139; Arithmetic, pp. 96; English, 
Literature, and Spelling, pp. 124; Reading 
and Literature, pp. 169. Los Angeles, 
Cal., Third and Fourth Grades, pp. 352. 
St. Cloud, Minn., Fine and Industrial 
Arts (grades 1-6), pp. 288, $1.75. 

Report of the Board of Education, Elizabeth, 
N. J. For the Year Ending June 30, 
1924. Also, Rules of Government of the 
Board of Education of Elizabeth, N. J. 

The Use of the Question in Classroom In- 
struction. By Charles W. Odell. Uni- 
versity of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XXII, 
No. 5, Research Circular No. 29. 

The University Libraries — Facilities and 
Service. University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
1924. 

The Office of Principal in the New York 
Public Schools. A Study made by the 
New York Principals’ Association. $.50. 

Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Education Bulletins, 1924: No. 3, An 
Evaluation of Kindergarten-Primary 
Courses of Study, by Nina C. Vande- 
walker. No. 4, A Type Rural High 
School, by C. A. Nelson and E. E. Windes. 
No. 6, Statistics of Land-Grant Colleges, 


1922, by L. E. Blauch. No. 8, Visual 
Education Departments in Educational In- 
stitutions, by A. P. Hollis. No. 9, Intelli- 
gence of Seniors in the High Schools of 
Massachusetts, by Stephen S. Colvin and 
Andrew H. MacPhail. No. 12, Secreta- 
rial Training, by Glen L. Swiggett. No. 
15, The Daily Schedule in the High School, 
by J. B. Edmonson, Warren E. Bow, and 
Irvin Van Tassell. No. 16, Objectives 
in Commercial Engineering, by Glen L. 
Swiggett. No. 23, Government Publica- 
tions Useful to Teachers, by Eustace E. 
Windes. 


U. S. Department of Labor, Children’s 


Bureau Publications, 1923: No. 129, 
Child Labor in North Dakota. 1924: No. 
134, The Welfare of Children in Cotton- 
Growing Areas of Texas. No. 135, Habit 
Clinics for the Child of Preschool Age, 
by D. A. Thom. No. 136, Foster-Home 
Care for Dependent Children. No. 137, 


The Promotion of the Welfare and Hygiene 
of Maternity and Infancy. No. 138, 


Nutrition Work for Preschool Children, 
by Agnes K. Hanna. 


Reports Reviewed and Presented by the 


Educational Finance Inquiry Commis- 
sion under the Auspices of the American 
Council on Education, Washington, D. 
C.: The Political Unit of Public School 
Finance in Illinois, by Floyd W. Reeves, 
pp. 166. A Study of Public School Costs 
in Illinois Cities, by Nelson B. Henry, 
pp. 86. The Financing of Public Schools 
in the State of Illinois, by Henry C. 
Morrison, pp. 162. The Public School 
Debt in Illinois, by George W. Willett, 
pp. 97. The Cost of Education in Califor- 
nia, by Jesse B. Sears and Ellwood P. 
Cubberley, pp. 353. Bibliography on 
Educational Finance, by Carter Alexander, 
pp. 257. New York: Macmillan Co., 1924. 











Visual instruction in English 


plays an important réle in Setr-Hetp ENGuisu Lessons, by Julia H. 
Wohlfarth and John J. Mahoney. A definite effort is made through- 
out the series to develop and put to effective use the educational 
value of pictures. Especially novel are numerous cartoons that are 
used to emphasize and drive home lessons in correct usage. 


This feature is only one of many that make Self-Help English Lessons 
a modern text for the progressive teacher who is working for results 
in teaching. The outstanding characteristic of the series is indicated 
in the title. The self-help method is used consistently throughout to 
teach children to teach themselves. 


Three books for grades 3 to 8. Write for descriptive bulletins. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 














SOME RECENT PLAYS 




















The Guardsman. By Franz Molnar. (Presented by 
Theatre Guild at Booth Theatre.) The S. R. O. sign 
has been evident for weeks. While this love play is 
a comedy the intense situations create an atmosphere 
of impending tragedy. Little applause, but feeling of 
satisfaction by audience on witnessing very good 
acting. E. H. 


High Stakes. By Willard Mack. (Presented by A. H. 
Woods at Eltinge Theatre). The acting is just about 
perfect, since Lowell Sherman and Milton Lackaye 
are in the play. The story is gripping. The situa- 
tions are such that‘they must be rare occurrences. 
E. H. 


Peter Pan. By James Barrie. (Presented by Charles 
Dillingham at Knickerbocker Theatre.) A delightful 
fairy story made still more pleasant by the acting of 
Marilyn Miller. Elaborate scenery and numerous 
actors delight everybody by taking seriously the 
child attitude toward fairies and their affairs. 
E. H. 








HE Courtis-Smith Picrure-Story RrapING 

Lessons provide a better way to teach first- 
grade reading. A description and specimen pages 
will be sent on request. Worip Boox Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, or 2126 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 























THE ARLO PLAN ot 


Reading for Interpretation 
ALLSPICE 


is the New Year gift we offer to your second and 
third grades. Allspice is a complete novel about the 
length of Clematis. The vocabulary is simple. The 
phrasing, sentence structure, and all matters of 
printing technique are worked out with infinite care. 
The story is such that many have adopted and 
ordered Allspice in advance from seeing the first 
chapter. 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 























TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
Chicago, Illinois 


The Oldest National Agency 
Member of National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 


A Bureau of Personal Relationship where a client is 
more than a File Number. 


BREWE 


431 South Wabash Avenue 


Publishers of the Brewer National Educational Direc- 
tory, an authoritative listing of more than 6,000 public 
school executives—The only thing of its kind in print. 


Forty-three Years of Efficient, Dignified, Pro- 
fessional Service to the Schools of America 























